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MR. HUGH OWEN WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS AT SCALFORD 


(Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
IX._MR. HUGH OWEN 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE series of ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark”’ has included of leading horse- 
men Messrs. George Lambton, Arthur Coventry, George Thursby, 
Capt. Wentworth Hope-Johnstone, Messrs. Gwyn Saunders- Davies 
and W. F. Lee; and one of the best and busiest of their contem- 
poraries was the subject of the present sketch. Mr. Hugh Darby 
Annesley Owen, son of Hugh Owen, of Bettws Hall, Montgomeryshire, 
and Lady Muriel, daughter of the nineteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
born at Prestbury Lodge, Cheltenham, and it is to be remembered 
that Prestbury was also the birthplace of Fred Archer, of whom, by 
the way, no satisfactory memoir was ever written, though one would 
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have been intensely interesting if only it could have been done by 
an efficient hand. Mr. Hugh Owen came of a family of sportsmen, 
and that the taste was hereditary may be judged from the fact that 
he and his brother, the much-loved and lamented ‘‘ Roddy,” both so 
greatly distinguished themselves in the saddle. As little boys they 
hunted chiefly with the Cotswold, afterwards being attracted to 
the Duke of Beaufort’s country, the praises of which, as a home of 
the most genuine sport, need no reiteration, though it is a subject 
on which from many of my own delightful experiences I should be 


PRESTBURY COURT, FORMERLY PRESTBURY LODGE, CHELTENHAM, THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF MR. HUGH OWEN 


(Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury Court) 


sorely tempted to dilate were it not that the theme does not come 
quite within the scope of this article. For the sake of the sport 
Mr. Hugh Owen took up his residence at Tetbury, a more con- 
venient centre, but later circumstances tempted him to the Shires. 
Market Harborough and then Melton became his headquarters, and 
it may be briefly observed that though the seventies are some way 
back his heart is still in the chase and he is as keen as ever. 

The hunting field is almost invariably the school of the ’cross- 
country rider, for going well to hounds seems to tempt the enthusiast 
to see what he can do between the flags. Early in the seventies 
Sir Morgan Crofton had a horse called Checkmate entered for the 
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Seven Banks Steeplechase at Worcester. He wanted a jockey, and 
having seen enough of Hugh Owen to recognise the makings of a 
good one in him, asked if he would ride the horse. Nothing could 
have delighted him more, and though he did not win, the horse that 
beat him did so, as he finished second. This was an excellent start 
and naturally made him more enthusiastic than before. ‘Whenever 
he got a chance he seized it, and in order that chances might not 
be lacking bought a few horses for himself on which he won a fair 
share of races. Equally good over fences, hurdles, or on the flat, it 
is not quite clear why he should have specially distinguished him- 
self in the last-named species of contest, but it is a fact that to 
hunters’ flat races he specially devoted his talents, probably because 
he won so many of them that owners were anxious to secure his 
services. That admirable judge of horses and their riders, the 
late Robert Peck, took note of his capacity in this direction, 
and on the horses trained by that master of his art he was continu- 
ally to the fore. A leading trainer of this day was Tom Golby 
(Richard Marsh was at this period Golby’s head lad), and North- 
leach became Mr. Owen’s frequent residence, for there he stayed to 
ride gallops and generally to devote himself to the well-being of the 
stable. 

To ask a man what was the best horse he ever rode when he 
has been riding for many years is a natural question, but at the 
same time rather a foolish one, for the reason that it is practically 
impossible to make comparisons. One of the best associated with 
the name of Mr. Hugh Owen must certainly have been Sir William 
Throckmorton’s Phantom, a son of Tomahawk and Miss Fanny— 
Sir William, who has abandoned racing, and even withdrawn from 
the Jockey Club, to the sincere regret of his friends, was in a 
jocular mood when he named the horse. In the days when the 
Stockbridge Meeting was at the height of its popularity, in the 
Bibury Stakes of 1884, Comanche with Mr. Arthur Coventry up 
was a hot favourite at 6 to 4 on. Phantom had the steadier of 
12st. 7lb., but starting at 10 to 1 he carried off the race from 
a good horse of Tom Cannon’s called The Dethroned. Next 
day in the Andover Stakes Phantom was burdened with 13st., 
which according to the general opinion was too much for him, 
especially as Fred Archer was riding Condor II., and on the handi- 
cap it seemed certain that The Dethroned, Mr. Arthur Coventry’s 
mount this time, with 12st. 51b., must reverse the Bibury Stakes 
running. Mr. Hugh Owen, however, got his mount comfortably 
home, the two favourites being unplaced, with Mount Temple, ridden 
by Mr. Bevill, second, and Saucy third, that cheery and popular 
soldier, Captain ‘‘ Bobby” Fisher, having the ride. 
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Stockbridge, indeed, was one of Mr. Owen’s most successful 
meetings, for he thoroughly understood the tricky course which was 
calculated to upset the inexperienced rider. On arriving there one 
day John Porter asked him to ride a horse in the Andover Stakes, an 
animal that he had bought to lead work, but had put into the race ; 
for all the good men of the day were particularly anxious to support 
Tom Cannon’s meeting. For some reason or other Mr. Owen had 
not been riding for several weeks and was a long way from fit; but 
Porter was anxious to put him up, and he consented, feeling, how- 
ever, that he could not do justice to the animal. He had not mis- 
judged the situation, and when in the bottom of one of the dips 
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which occur in the straight—the best method of dashing into and 
emerging from which (I am giving the too familiar word ‘‘ negotiate ” 
a rest) was naturally one of Tom Cannon’s strong points—he was 
so blown that he could do no more, and had perforce to leave off 
riding. Mr. Arthur Coventry on one of the ‘‘ Master of Dane- 
bury’s”’ horses, and Mr. Lushington on one belonging to the then 
Prince of Wales, seemed to have the race between them; but the 
little pause from exertion had enabled Mr. Owen to recover his 
breath; when his horse got out of the dip he set off after the leaders, 
and was just able to get up in the last stride to beat Arthur 
Coventry a head on the post. Had he not been obliged to take 
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a pull he could not have won, so that to all intents and purposes he 
won the race for the reason that he was not fit to ride it, which 
is rather an extraordinary thing. 

That a race is never lost until it is won receives constant 
demonstration. About this time the late Captain “‘ Bay ”’ Middleton 
had a horse called Lord of the Harem, who was almost invincible in 
hunters’ races, and one day, supposing that he had won another of 
them comfortably, he stopped riding some distance from the post. 
Mr. Hugh Owen onan animal called Galileo was following on behind, 
apparently out of it; but seeing that his friend was taking a liberty 
pulled his horse together for a rush and just got home by a short 
head, to the intense annoyance of “‘ Bay,”’ who disliked being beaten 
at all times, and naturally most of all when he was aware that he 
ought to have won. It was on a horse of Captain Middleton’s called 
Minotaur that Mr. Owen came in first for a much-coveted trophy, 
the Pytchley Hunt Cup, second favourite at 3 to 1. Captain 
Middleton was riding another of his own in the race, though why 
he was not up on the better of the two I do not know. After a com- 
fortable ten-lengths victory Mr. Owen returned to weigh in, and was 
horrified to find that he could not draw the weight. Disqualifica- 
tion of course followed, but Captain Middleton had been second and 
so got the race. 

Horses at this time were often entered to be sold for £40. This 
was the price of a mare called Miss Monaghan, whom Mr. Owen was 
once asked to ride in one of his favourite hunters’ flat races at War- 
wick. He did so, beating Charles Archer on Anchorite, and took 
such a fancy to the mare that he bought her for 210 guineas, and 
afterwards won continually on her. 

Horses seem to have been harder worked some quarter of a 
century ago than they are now, notwithstanding that a few of the 
old stagers are still kept at it very busily. In looking through an 
old Calendar I find the following as an example of the fact remarked 
upon. A mare called Agnes Peel, carrying 13 st. 3 lb., Mr. C. J. 
Cunningham up, ran in the last race at a certain northern fixture. 
The first race next day was a hunters’ flat; and Agnes Peel came out 
with the same weight and finished second. The very next event on 
the card was a steeplechase, Agnes Pee! had to carry 14st., but she 
was again sent to the post, for three consecutive races it will be 
seen, though certainly a night had elapsed between her exertions 
in the first and second events. Still, it is not very surprising to 
find that she was beaten fifty lengths. That 14st. is not a racing 
weight will be generally agreed, but this was not the maximum. At 
Streatham in November, 1877, I find a horse called Gamekeeper, ridden 
by James Adams, going to the post for a four-mile steeplechase 
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carrying 14st. 7]lb. A three-year-old named Julien, with 12 st. 7 lb. 
on his back, won the race, Gamekeeper having been pulled up. 
Whether Julien was good for much afterwards I have no idea, but to 
ask a three-year-old to gallop four miles with such a weight is cer- 
tainly startling! There used also at this time to be hurdle races 
over a mile and three-quarters, seven hurdles, and in one of them 
at Sandown those constant opponents Lord Marcus Beresford and 
Mr. Hugh Owen were in antagonism, the latter beaten a head 
on an animal called Croesus, with Mr. Arthur Coventry and 
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Captain Hope-Johnstone behind. Some of these old Calendars have 
amusing items. There was a great race over a country between 
three animals which ended in the victory of one called 
Dragonfly. On returning to scale the owner of the second, 
Lady Craw, objected to the winner on the ground that he had 
carried too little weight. On investigation the point was demon- 
strated, Dragonfly was disqualified, and the race awarded to Lady 
Craw; whereupon she was objected to on the ground that she had 
won more than £100. There was no doubt she had done so, she 
was disqualified in turn, and the race awarded to the third. An 
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objection to him was laid in turn, on the ground that his certificate 
had not been lodged intime. This proved to be the case, and there 
was therefore nothing for it but to declare the race void. Horses 
and jockeys had been busy for nothing, and the Stewards almost 
busiest of all. 

The nearest Mr. Hugh Owen has ever got to Liverpool honours 
was his second in the Sefton Steeplechase on Earl Marshall. Other 
good jumpers he has ridden are Solicitor, belonging to Mr. Houlds- 
worth, a brother of the member of the Jockey Club; Citizen, the pro- 
perty of Sir John Kaye, and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Thornfield. 


A MEET OF THE BELVOIR HOUNDS AT CROXTON PARK 


This Mr. Owen rode in the Grand Steeplechase de Paris, for which 
the horse was thought to have a great chance. One of the best- 
known features of the Auteuil course is the huge bank, or mound, up 
and down which the horses gallop. It happened unfortunately that 
the start for this race was a bad one. Some of the riders had no idea 
that the signal was going to be given, Mr. Owen indeed had just 
turned Thornfield round and was facing the wrong way when the 
flag fell; the consequence being that he was hopelessly left. He set 
off after the others, however, many lengths behind, and so came 
to the bank. Had he been with his field, the horse would probably 
have seen what the others were doing and followed their example, 
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but he had never come across anything like this bank before, and so 
galloping to the top of it, leaped wildly into the air, turning a com- 
plete somersault, and giving his rider a shattering fall. Mr. Owen 
is familiar with many foreign courses, having ridden at Baden, 
Frankfurt, Aix, and other places, as well as in France. 

A curious and distressing accident once happened to him nearer 
home, at Sandown in fact. A stable companion of the great Galopin 
was a horse called Peripatetic, also the property of Prince Batthyany. 
Peripatetic had been tried more than once the better of the pair, 
strange as that will seem to those who have come to regard 
St. Simon's sire as a marvel, in fact there are those who rate him as 
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(Photograph by John Burton and Sons, Leicester) 


at least the equal of his great son, and I believe he could do 
wonderful things with Petrarch. The highest hopes were naturally 
entertained about him, but he went wrong, and was sold to the late 
Lord Dupplin, who had him patched up so that he seemed com- 
paratively sound, and he was qualified for hunters’ races. If he had 
retained a vestige of his old form it may be guessed what a champion 
he would have been at this game! Mr. Hugh Owen had the mount 
on him when he first came out, and he was going strong and well 
opposite the pay-gate when suddenly he faltered, struggled on for a 
few strides, and then came down, having snapped both his fore-legs. 
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The idea was that some strong dressing which had been used for 
him must have injured and weakened the bone, and so rendered 
it brittle. 

The comparative dearth of gentlemen riders in the present day 
is a subject of frequent remark and lament, and it need scarcely be 
said that a man must have been really good to have held his own 
against those who have been named in this article and others who are 
not forgotten; of these last Mr. E. P. Wilson being notable. That 
he was extraordinarily good is the universal testimony, and Mr. Owen 
was always particularly struck by the peculiar skill with which 
Mr. Wilson, when riding hard, would for a moment pull his horse 
together so as to enable him to snatch a breath. This is one of the 
rare refinements of jockeyship, a veritable stroke of genius in its way, 
which just marks the distinction between the great artist in the 
saddle and the average good rider. 

It was doubtless through Hugh that his younger brother 
“Roddy ” took to riding. Years ago Hugh Owen had some horses 
in training at Emblem Cottage, now occupied by Captain Charles 
Coventry. One day he wanted to try some of them, and suggested 
to Roddy, who had never been up in a race, that he should come 
and ride. Roddy was put on an animal called Hawkhead, who 
was not expected to win but did so, and Hugh was greatly surprised 
and delighted at the natural aptitude his brother displayed. Roddy 
soon afterwards went to India, where he gained considerable experi- 
ence, and many of us recollect how when he came back he at once 
took his position in the very front rank. Of Roddy, however, a 
memoir has been written by his sister, Mrs. Mai Bovill (John Murray, 
Albemarle Street), and I must not diverge into a tempting theme, 
for he was a friend for whom I had the warmest regard—as which 
of his friends had not ? 

It was Mr. Arthur Coventry who suggested to Mr. Hugh Owen 
the idea of applying for the post of starter. Mr. Owen had never 
thought about such a thing until one day Arthur Coventry expressed 
belief that it would “‘just suit him.” The best possible apprentice- 
ship for the post is to have ridden races, as it will be seen 
Mr. Owen had done for many years. That Mr. Arthur Coventry’s 
judgment was right has been abundantly proved. I have before 
now pointed out how often the starter is unjustly blamed, and 
need not go in detail into the subject again, it being sufficient 
here briefly to remark that horses are often in perfect line when 
the barrier goes up, but that, some being quick beginners and 
others slow, there is often a long distance between the leaders and 
the last batch when two or three hundred yards have been covered ; 
and the start, which has been irreproachable, is set down as a bad 
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one. This Mr. Owen believes is partly due to the introduction of 
the new seat; jockeys have not the control of their horses which 
they had when they sat upon their backs, the consequence being 
that they jump off sideways, swerve, bump their neighbours, and in 
many cases cannot readily be straightened. Mr. Owen is so great 
a believer in the machine that he declares he would not under any 
account undertake starting with the flag; the machine, in his 
opinion, works well, and he believes that other people would agree 
with him if they went down to see starts instead of criticising from 
the incorrect impressions obtainable from the stand. He thinks, 
however, that the starter should have power to fine troublesome 
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(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


jockeys on the spot, if not to suspend those who are evidently 
wilful, though he bears testimony to the general good behaviour of 
the riders who come under his charge. As to whether it is well that 
horses should jump off a stand divergent ideas exist. Mr. Owen 
sees no harm in it, and has doubts as to whether a walking-up start 
is desirable. There will, he truly remarks, always be complaints if 
horses do not win when they have been backed. There are still 
delays, as we are all aware, but at Epsom in the flag days it was not 
uncommon to have the last race something like an hour late. On 
the Tuesday of the recent meeting the five o’clock race was started 
at five-two, on the Wednesday at five-three ; on the Thursday, the 
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time being four-thirty, the field was despatched five minutes late, 
and precisely the same was the case next day. If a favourite is left 
now the gate is invariably blamed. Mr. Owen is curious to know 
the percentage of favourites and well-backed horses which win 
nowadays as compared with those who won when the flag was in 
vogue. That some horses have an invincible antipathy to the 
machine every man who goes racing is aware, and the opposition 
to it on the part of many people is deep and decided. I am, 
however, here merely quoting the views of one who should know 
most about it, and who, for the matter of that, does know. 

The subject of this sketch is certainly an excellent all-round 
sportsman. When polo first came to England Monmouthshire 
furnished a capital team of which he was a leading member, and not 
a little by reason of his skill they won the first cup that was ever 
given at Hurlingham, the Blues being their opponents. Mr. Owen 
is an excellent shot with gun and rifle, and used to be a very fair 
cricketer. Years since he annually got up and played in matches 
between amateur and professional jockeys, as also between jockeys 
and huntsmen. He still owns a few horses, and has a modest 
breeding establishment at Easton which is likely to grow because 
it is intelligently directed. Few men have more friends or better 
deserve them. 
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ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
XVI—NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. 


THE recent severance of the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden 
naturally necessitates, among other more important consequences, a 
separate and distinct survey of the Royal sport in the two countries. 
But in this respect King Oscar, who is a keen sportsman and a 
generous sporting host, and, if rumour be correct, an expert shot, 
has not suffered much loss in vacating the Norwegian throne. The 
Royal Sporting Home of Norway has yet to becreated. The country 
that many years ago insisted on abolishing its nobility by statute 
has quite consistently given no special sporting rights or facilities 
to its monarchs in the past, and King Haakon II. has yet to be pro- 
vided with a Royal sporting residence, and accompanying sporting 
facilities. 

The democratic and republican tendencies of the Norwegian 
people have been nowhere more apparent than in their characteristic 
treatment of public sporting rights. There are, of course, large 
stretches of Government land. As a matter of fact the writer 
happens to be lessee of the elk-shooting rights over a considerable 
stretch of such land in the Gula Valley; these and other similar elk- 
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rights being a matter of bargain and sale between the practical 
and businesslike Norwegian Government on the one hand, and the 
highest bidder for the same on the other. But, apart from the elk, 
the importance of whose preservation is clearly recognised by the 
Norske Government, it is open to every Norwegian citizen to shoot, 
at certain seasons, on Government land, and nowhere are any Royal 
rights recognised thereon. Communal rights in elk are obviously 
impossible. It would very soon mean no elk. Not so many years 
ago elk were nearly exterminated in Norway. The Government 
only just in time enacted and rigidly enforced stern protective 
measures, and now this great deer is again fairly plentiful in 
Norwegian forests. But ryper, blackgame, hares, and such small fry 
have to take their chance on Government land, and if I happen to 
meet the casual Gula-Dal peasant strolling through my rented elk- 
forest with a gun in search of small game, I have no legal remedy 
or redress. Fortunately thisincident israre. It has only happened 
once, in my case, over a considerable term of years ; mainly because, 
on communal Government land, winged game are naturally scarce, 
and also because Gula-Dal natives have some sense of decency, and, 
moreover, appreciate the advantage to their valley of a satisfied elk- 
shooting tenant and a plentiful cistribution of elk meat. 

The wild reindeer-stalking of the Norwegian fjeld is, again, 
another instance in point. This particular wild sport is character- 
istic of Norway. In no other fairly accessible European country 
that I know of are there quite similar wild rocky mountain ranges, 
extending in this case from south of Tréndhjem to beyond the head 
of the Sogne Fjord, and including the Dovre and Jotun fjelds. Here 
is the natural home of the wild reindeer of Scandinavia, where they 
roamed in numerous herds before the encroachment of the nomadic 
Lapps from the north, and—in particular—before the advent of the 
cheap breechloading army rifle. 

From both these causes their numbers have been sadly thinned 
during recent years ; and, in fact, the wild reindeer have only been 
saved from total extinction by opportune total close-time enactments, 
one of which—of five years—is now drawing to its close. On 
August I, 1907, an army of keen native sportsmen will doubtless 
sally forth from Romsdal, Sundal, and other valleys, armed with 
deadly Krag-jorgensen rifles, to whet their sporting instincts and to 
satisfy their healthy craving for fresh venison at the expense of the 
wild reindeer of Central Norway. But these same fjelds being 
Government land, one might have supposed that some odd corner of 
them would have been preserved or retained for Royal sport. Up to 
the present, however, nothing of this kind has ever been heard of, 
or suggested, so far as I am aware. 
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To turn for a moment from shooting to fishing, one would have 
thought that in a country whose indented, mountainous coast- 
line boasts such a wealth of watershed and such splendid rapid 
salmon rivers and trout streams, and in whose inland valleys and 
on whose fjelds are such a variety of trout-stocked lakes, the old 
Scandinavian monarchs would have somehow managed to retain at 
least one good salmon-river or inland lake as a Royal preserve, after 
the manner of the British Viceroy in Canada. But I have never 
heard or been able to ascertain that any such Royal action or right 
has ever been taken or recognised in Norway. One can only con- 
clude that King Oscar’s predecessors either did not care for fishing, 
or neglected their opportunities in such matters. 


TRONDHJEM 


These various incidents and examples are mentioned as typical 
illustrations of Norwegian national feeling on the subject of Royal 
sport. It would seem that the new King of democratic Norway 
may in the future, as in the past, have to take his chance with his 
subjects in the wild sports of his adopted land, if ancient history is 
to forma precedent. Let us, however, be careful to do the Norwegian 
people no possible injustice. So far, while the two countries had a 
joint monarch, the more convenient Royal sporting facilities of 
Sweden may have had something to do with the general national 
attitude indicated above. Asa matter of fact, the only member of 
King Oscar’s family who paid hunting visits to Norway was the 
Crown Prince Gustav, who now and then went on bear-hunting 
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expeditions in Telemarken and Soeterdalen, generally in winter 
time. He was usually accompanied by Baron Wedel Jarlsberg, and 
the Chamberlain, Herr Haaken Mathiesen, and some other gentle- 
men of the Royal Court. Occasionally good sport was obtained. 
Now the situation is altered. Norway has a King (and Queen) of its 
own, who have already, in the hitherto brief opportunity they have 
possessed, shown themselves desirous of patronising and enjoying 
national sports by ‘‘ skying ” (snow-shoeing) and tobogganing during 
the past winter around and near Holmenkollen, near Christiania, of 
which more anon. 

When the coronation is over and things have settled down 
under the new régime, the confident opinion has already been 
expressed that some of the large landlords of Southern Norway, 
whose extensive estates offer good sporting facilities, will be only 
too glad and too ready to extend their hospitality, so far as may be 
desired or expected, to the young King and Queen. The idea has 
also recently been mooted that the Government will now be pre- 
pared to make some definite arrangement for a Royal sporting home. 

Passing, then, from the kingdom of Norway, the Royal sport of 
Scandinavia, as already indicated, has always been, in practice, 
almost entirely confined to the kingdom of Sweden. As a matter 
of stern fact, however, King Oscar, like his predecessors, possesses 
no shooting-boxes, even in Sweden, as we in Great Britain under- 
stand the term. But six or seven miles distant from Stockholm, 
the beautiful ‘‘ Venice of the North,” is Drottningholm, the charm- 
ingly situated summer palace, where the King goes out to enjoy a 
few days’ sport whenever he can spare the time. Here he drives 
hares and foxes in the woods, and in the winter shoots blackcock 
and capercaillie by means of decoys placed conveniently near a hut. 
In addition to the palace of Drottningholm there is another Royal 
country residence at Sofiero, not far from Helsingborg, where the 
King used regularly to stay every autumn for roe-deer, hare, partridge, 
and also pheasant-shooting. There are a few pheasants even in this 
northern lattitude. When Prince Gustav Adolph came home in the 
summer of 1905 with his bride, Princess Margaret, King Oscar 
gave this residence at Sofiero as a handsome present to the Royal 
couple, and thus deprived himself of one of the only two country 
residences used by him as so-called shooting-boxes. 

In addition, however, to the above semi-sporting Royal resi- 
dences, the King of Sweden possesses the shooting rights on two 
islands, Ilven off the coast of Skoane, not far from Helsingborg, and 
the island of Hallands Vaderé, not far from Halmstad, where large 
bags of hares—the brown hare on Ilven and the blue hare on 
Vaderé—are usually obtained. The King also owns the shooting 
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rights in some of the Crown Forests near Halmstad, which contain 
a fair stock of hares and blackgame. Large bags of hares were 
—some years ago—obtained by the Royal shooting party.on Bromd, 
an island in Lake Wennern. On one occasion, so the Master of 
the Royal Chase, Hofjaigmastaren Herr N. Seton, of Ekolsund, 
relates—he himself being present—364 hares and some _black- 
game and capercaillie were shot on this island in the course of a 
day’s ‘‘battue”’ by the King and his friends. This shoot used 
generally to be taken as a milder relaxation after the more exciting 
big periodical elk-drives at Hunneberg and Halleberg. 

These Royal elk-drives deserve special mention, though possibly 
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they may not quite agreeably accord with the true sporting instincts 
of your genuine big-game hunter. Nevertheless, a big elk-drive 
requires much careful forethought and wise generalship in order 
that good results may be obtained, and it is naturally a form of sport 
that is a peculiar prerogative of Royalty. 

The King of Sweden probably possesses, as far as the number 
of the bag at all events is concerned, the finest elk-shooting in the 
world. The two Crown Forests of Hanneberg and Halleberg lie, 
like two great cheeses, close together in the wide plain situate not 
far from Wennersborg in Westugotland. One of these forests, 
among the typical great pine forests of Sweden, is about 12,000 acres 
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in extent, and the other about 3,500 acres. The elk, that great pre- 
hensile-nosed, shovel-horned, long-legged monstrosity that is the king 
of the world’s tined-horned deer, and the largest of the wild fauna of 
the northern hemisphere, is strictly preserved within these Royal 
forests, until, if he were not killed from time to time in considerable 
numbers, he would develop into a serious tree-destroying, crop- 
injuring nuisance. When the appointed day arrives, not necessarily 
every year, all has been carefully arranged beforehand. A large 
army of men drive the deer through the thick mazes of the forest, 
and—if possible—past the stations where the riflemen of the Royal 
party are posted. Many elk, in spite of all endeavours to the con- 
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trary, will break back through the drivers or out at the flanks of 
the drive. But the slaughter is usually great, though the shooting 
of elk running through thick forest is not quite so easy as the 
inexperienced in this form of sport might suppose. In 1885 
the Prince of Wales, now H.M. King Edward VII., took part in 
one of these elk-drives. Hofjaigmastaren Seton was in attendance 
upon him, and he has placed it on record that over sixty elk were 
shot in one day, of which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales killed his 
fair share. 

No Royal host was ever more careful for the sport of his guests 
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and more pirticular in placing them in the best posts than His 
Majesty King Oscar. 

Some years later, another great monarch, Kaiser Wilhelm to 
wit, was present at one of these drives, and assisted in killing between 
fifty and sixty elk. 

King Oscar once took part in a bear-hunt in Helsingland, not 
far from Bollnés. The method of the hunt was a drive. Unfor- 
tunately, the bear did not play up to Royalty in the manner designed, 
but broke back through the beaters, and was ignominiously shot by 
some obscure individual, whose name has not been handed down to 
posterity. 

An important social feature in Swedish Royal sport is the Royal 
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Hunting Club (Konglige Jagt Klubbe). This association is the 
King’s private club, whose meetings are held at the Royal palace in 
Stockholm at his appointment, and whose membership is practically 
entirely under the Royal control. Ambassadors and foreign Attachés 
are usually, of courtesy, members; but all foreigners who are elected 
to the club must be proposed by the King himself. Report has it that 
only two Englishmen have ever had the honour of belonging to this 
club, namely Lord Spencer and H.M. King Edward when he was 
Prince of Wales. But my friend Mr. Hugh Hole, who is well 
known in Sweden, where he has regularly visited for sport for many 
years past, and to whom I am indebted for much of the foregoing 
information, may, so it is rumoured, be honoured before long by 
B2 
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election to the club. This Royal Club has regular shoots, chiefly elk 
and hare drives, the meets being arranged and advertised beforehand 
by Royal appointment. 

Among other sporting advantages, the club possesses an excellent 
shooting-box in the north of Sweden, at Skalstugan, in Yemtland, 
not so very far distant from the Norwegian border. This shooting 
box was originally purchased by Baron Dickson, son of the well- 
known Baron Oscar Dickson, who, as whilom head of one of the 
wealthiest and oldest families of Sweden, was ennobled by King 
Oscar. As a matter of practice the members of the Royal Family 
seldom visit this shooting-box, where the ryper-shooting and trout- 
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fishing are reported to be excellent; but it is constantly used by 
members of the Royal Club. 

Passing to other phases of Royal Swedish sport, it may not be 
generally known that horse-racing in Sweden is carried on under 
the best and highest auspices, and that the Stockholm Races have 
always been regularly patronised and attended by King Oscar. 

One of the leading spirits of the Swedish racecourse is Count 
Clarence Von Rosen, a cadet of one of the oldest and best-known 
Swedish families. A well-known ancestor of his was Governor of 
Finland two hundred years ago, and owned, amongst his other 
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possessions, some forty cities in Russia. Count Clarence Von 
Rosen was brought up at Melton, where he has regularly hunted; 
has also trained with the Austrian Hussars, and is a well-known 
steeplechase rider. He has ridden in races in Germany and 
Austria, is a steward of the Swedish Jockey Club, and generally by 
natural aptitude and experience is one of the best exponents of 
horsemanship and of Turf etiquette. He has done much, under the 
guidance and patronage of King Oscar, to maintain the high 
character of the Swedish racecourse. 

One remarkable feature of the Swedish Turf is that the profes- 
sional jockey is conspicuous by his absence. As a rule the horses, 
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usually English-bred, are ridden by their owners, who are in very 
many cases officers. The ordinary Swedish race-card is generally a 
remarkable illustration of the ancient historical and national con- 
nection between Scotland and Sweden. Such old Scotch names as 
Montgomery, Douglas, Speirs, Hamilton, Seton and others appear 
constantly thereon, either as owners or riders, usually both, in 
Swedish horse-races. 

A race with the ‘‘ Master” is a peculiar and interesting feature 
of the Stockholm race-card ; though what its origin or special mean- 
ing is Iam unable to say. In this particular race the Master of the 
Drag rides in pink at the head of all competitors for two-thirds of 
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the course, and no one is allowed to pass him until, in due course, 
he raises his hand. Then the competitors, up to that moment under 
stern control behind their leader, begin to race in earnest for the 
rest of the course. 

This short account of the Royal Sports of Scandinavia would 
be incomplete without brief mention of the great winter meeting at 
Holmenkollen, near Christiania, where, in usually lovely clear frosty 
weather, blue sky overhead, white hard snow under foot, with dark- 
green snow-laden pines and wintry mountain-side as fitting back- 
ground, the now well-known tobogganing and snow-shoeing contests 
are held. This meeting has always been patronised and attended 
by King Oscar and the Royal Family Nowhere in the world can 
such wonderful feats on the long wooden ‘‘ski” of Scandinavia be 
witnessed. 

Here Norwegians and Swedes, as well as foreigners from far 
and wide, are yearly assembled to see the lissom, active young 
descendants of the Vikings—and no one who is not in the hey-day 
of his youthful strength and activity dare attempt the famous snow- 
leap—come tearing down the snow-clad mountain. side, crouch, and 
then spring off the edge of the carefully built-up snow bank, go 
flying for a score or more of yards through space, and then finally 
alight far down the slope, and—if they be active, expert, and lucky 
—continue their swift course, right end upwards, to the goal at the 
foot of the hill. 

In conclusion, my grateful acknowledgments are due to Herr 
Hofjagmastaren N. Seton, to Mr. Hugh Hole, and to Mr. Fritz 
Brunn of Trondhjem for much of the information contained in this 
brief survey of the subject, and in particular to Herr Seton for some 
of the photographs which illustrate the text. 


SOME MOTOR GOSSIP 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON. 


Ir used to be said of the bicycle, when that now ubiquitous 
means of locomotion first became fashionable, that it was of its kind 
the most simple and at the same time the most efficient piece of 
machinery that had up till that time been evolved by the human 
brain ; so now that the motor car seems (I say ‘‘ seems” advisedly) 
to have come to a standstill, so far as any radical developments are 
concerned, may we for a moment just take a general purview of the 
whole situation in order that we may meditate on the position in 
which the whole question of self-propelled traffic finds itself at the 
present moment ? 

Working from the ground uppermost, let us start with the 
tyre; and however much any of my remarks may be contro- 
verted, as doubtless they will be, I defy anyone to contradict the 
categorical statement that it is on account of the pneumatic tyre, 
and of the pneumatic tyre alone, that we have the present type of 
automobile at all. I am fully aware, of course, that in having the 
temerity to air one’s perhaps jejune views in the public press one 
treads inevitably, sooner or later, upon someone's toes; for every 
manufacturer, and indeed every private owner of a motor car as far 
as I understand the matter, usually takes up the position, with refer- 
ence to the vehicle he is interested in, originally laid down in defining 
the real meaning of the word “‘ orthodoxy,” which, as is well known, 
is merely a synonym for one’s own doxy, any variation from which 
comes under the generic term of heterodoxy. So I merely wish to 
state that my views, such as they are, are just the outcome of a 
good many years’ experience of motoring, beginning as I did with a 
33 h.p. Benz, and having laboriously worked my way as owner of 
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various vehicles to the possession of a modern car, which suits me 
as well as any other—it was made, I may add, by the well-known firm 
of Renault. And here I must state that, having no financial interest 
in the motor trade, I do not hesitate to mention the names of any 
particular vehicles, since it is impossible to go on writing about 
various types of vehicles without saying what they are, for this in 
the end merely degenerates into talking through one’s hat, as the 
Americans say; or, in other words, talking for talking’s sake. 

But to go back to tyres. I will admit willingly enough that 
formerly, owing to their excessive unreliability, I was greatly pre- 
judiced against them; but at the present time the question is very 
different, and with ordinary care a tyre will now run frequently two 
or three thousand miles without giving any trouble whatever ; and 
this distance, for many busy men who can only use their motor cars 
for short week-end trips, represents perhaps the total mileage of the 
year. There appears to me to be absolutely no chance whatever for 
the substitution of any shock-absorbing device in place of the pneu- 
matic tyre; for, although one sees individual cars running about 
fitted with various types of spring and elastic wheels, yet these are 
invariably very heavy, expensive to make and to maintain, quite as 
unreliable in action as is the pneumatic itself, and, after all is said 
and done, they are invariably found to be shod with an ordinary 
solid tyre of the ancient type, which causes further expense, and 
soon deteriorates and wears out under the heavy load which modern 
conditions impose upon it. In a recent trial of a large number of 
spring wheels which took place from Paris to Nice and back, only 
three sets of wheels of this type survived the journey at all. The 
whole three of them depended upon solid india-rubber to absorb the 
shock and vibration of travelling, and not at all upon springs of any 
kind or description. 

Perhaps quite the most important question to consider is, 
what is the general drift in the way of construction from the 
point of view of the manufacturer; and, without labouring the point 
at all, it is perfectly evident that he adapts his productions to the 
needs of the most profitable market, which at the present moment 
appears to have an almost limitless power of absorbing any number 
of powerful, heavy motor cars, fitted to a large extent with luxurious 
and ornate bodies, capable of considerable speed even in hilly districts, 
and necessitating an output, from engines having as a general rule 
four cylinders, of about 40 h.p., the car being sold complete ‘‘ some- 
where in the neighbourhood” of £800. And for vehicles of this 
class there is such an enormous demand that would-be buyers 
usually have to wait many months before they can obtain that which 
they have partially paid for; for one of the extraordinary conditions 
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of buying a motor car invariably is that one has to pay down one 
third of the price before the dealer, or the maker, will accept the 
order. Why this is so I cannot tell, and it is a custom that I hope will 
not eventually be introduced into our ordinary commercial dealings, 
as it would be extremely inconvenient at times to have to pay down 
small deposits when ordering other luxuries; wine, for instance, to 
say nothing of clothes, or possibly cigars. 

It is rather a trite remark, but none the less true, that actual 
progress in manufacture seems to have come to a standstill so far as 
any genuine changes or improvements are concerned. Systems are 
now pretty well stereotyped, however, and the general tendency is 
to try to make everything of the best possible materials, and with 
the highest possible finish, without very much reference to the 
question of expense, it being generally recognised that neither work 
nor material is of the slightest utility in a motor car that is going to 
last for any time unless it be of the very best possible quality. Last 
year, for instance, such was the vogue of the live axle that all 
the quidnuncs averred that the older-fashioned rattling chain was 
doomed ; but, like so many other fitments in the motor world which 
are constantly being “doomed” or “revolutionised”? or both, we 
have the chain still with us, and he would be a bold man who would 
say that the live axle has cast it in any way intotheshade. Taking 
names at haphazard, one observes that many of the very best types 
of high-powered vehicles, such as Mercédés, Daimler, Napier, 
Panhard, and many of the splendid Italian cars, still pin their faith 
to the chain system of transmission, the only marvel to me being 
that some of them do not arrange to run their chains in an oil bath 
in the same manner as that which our own ‘ Sunbeam ’’ Company 
has found so successful. on 

Another question which during the past year has agitated the 
motor world is that of the number of cylinders. We all thought 
we were getting along fairly well with four cylinders, but now I 
believe one is considered to be merely a hopeless reactionary if one 
does not advocate the superiority of engines having six. And to the 
untutored millionaire who has a variety of cars, and plenty of 
people to look after them, I suppose it does not matter whether his 
vehicles possess six cylinders or twelve, so long as they go. As a 
matter of fact, however, the six-cylinder automobile is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable, speedy, and quiet vehicle to ride in, almost entirely 
free from vibration, and possessing many excellent qualities. It is 
being sold faster than it can be made, and about forty other firms, 
beyond the pioneer one, the ‘‘ Napier,” are following suit and 
making six-cylinder cars. But to state that because of its advent 
all other motor cars are effete and practically obsolete, is to say the 
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thing that is not, for plenty of people are still able to get about 
with the utmost satisfaction on cars having two cylinders fewer, and 
in the forthcoming French race, the Grand Prix, which the great 
Mercédés Company, being foreigners, will strain every possible 
nerve to win, they, in company with the whole of the foreign 
competitors, will depend upon the four-cylinder type, whereas if 
they thought that a six-cylinder engine was superior they would 
undoubtedly use it. In the olden days cars used to win races 
fitted with automatic valves, but the public were invariably informed 
that the mechanical valve was the only one having any real virtue 
whatever. 

The question of igniting the charge is one that is not even yet 
definitely settled, there being many advocates of magneto ignition 
of several types, accessories of some complication and considerable 
initial expense; and yet the original accumulator with high-tension 
coil quite holds its place, being retained in the best cars of British 
manufacture at any rate. One of the disadvantages of the former 
system is that the engine cannot be re-started without turning the 
handle, whereas with the ordinary high-tension coil it starts on the 
switch. The general tendency, now that main principles appear to 
be pretty well settled, is to adopt various little refinements, and 
few cars are now seen on the road that are not in some way 
fitted with wind shields to protect the driver, nearly all have devices 
for registering the speed per hour and the mileage that the car has 
run, also many have electric attachments for giving warning when 
the rear light has become extinguished, and to indicate to the driver 
that he has either to go slower or faster, turn to the right or the left, 
or stop. 

Every self-propelled vehicle that is called upon to do much work 
in the town is now almost invariably fitted with some type of “‘ non- 
skid” band or other, usually made of leather, which is studded with 
steel rivets. This has heretofore been vulcanised to the surface of 
the tyre beneath it, but as leather does not stand the high tempera- 
ture of ordinary vulcanisation, the ‘‘ cold cure” has been adopted, 
with not uniformly good results; for if a tyre with a non-skid band 
attached is run for quite a small distance not fully inflated, it soon 
begins to disintegrate. The ‘‘ Parsons chain” is an ingenious 
arrangement for minimising side slip, but it has not in any way 
protected the tyre from puncture; this arrangement slightly creeps 
in the course of time, and a new leather device is now being made 
by Pullmans under the Parsons patent, by which a leather 
armoured band is also allowed to creep slightly on the tyre, 
which it protects from puncture whilst giving absolute immunity 
from skidding. Objectors will state that this must damage the 
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surface of the tyre beneath, but as a matter of fact it does nothing 
of the sort, for it appears to take all the rub of the road, and has the 
great advantage of being detachable in a few moments. After a long 
run of some hundreds of miles I was unable to observe that any 
damage whatever had been done to the tyre beneath, when an 
experimental cover of this make was undergoing a test. 

A noble lord well known in the automobile world, who has done 
much by his own example and influence to help forward the develop- 
ment of self-propelled traffic, remarked to me the other day in the 
course of conversation that we all suffered from some slight mental 
derangement at times, if we could only discover what it was; and 
being, as is well known, a profound judge of character, he frankly 
pointed out that I, the present writer, was a “‘solid-tyre crank,” as 
the mention of that particular fitment seemed to arouse the strongest 
feelings in my breast. I have, however, reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that with the modern high-speed vertical engine 
there is no room for the solid tyre as we have known it 
heretofore at all, but in my unending quest in search of the ideal of 
my dreams—a tyre which was filled with something else than com- 
pressed air—I came across a few days ago something that looks 
really hopeful at last. Except that it has no security bolts nor 
valve, one could not tell by casual inspection that it was not an 
ordinary pneumatic, and recently one of our leading meteoric drivers 
was taken out by car to a town some little distance from London 
in order to observe and report upon it. Being driven thither at a 
smart pace, he presently remarked, it being a pouring wet day, ‘I 
shall be glad to get to this place, and see that tyre that you have 
been talking about.’”’ Whereupon he was invited to descend and 
inspect it there and then, as it was fitted to all the wheels of the 
vehicle that he was in. For some time he was disinclined to believe 
that it was not an ordinary pneumatic, but on its being pointed 
out that the tyre in question had no valves, he was convinced, 
quite against his will, that whatever else it contained, it was not air, 
as he was invited to plunge a knife into it wherever he liked. 

I do not say that this invention will do away with the pneumatic 
tyre, because I do not believe that it will effect any revolution of 
the kind; but I am perfectly confident that there will be a great 
demand for it, for the simple reason that there are to be found in our 
ranks an enormous number of motorists, more particularly doctors, 
who have no desire to go fast, but who start out from home in the 
pious hope of at any rate “getting there,” to say nothing of 
getting back again, without the abominable delays which are caused 
by defective or punctured pneumatics. This novelty will, in any 
case, not be dearer than an ordinary pneumatic tyre of the same 
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size, and its life with a heavy car has been put at about 6,000 
miles, after which it is capable of repair. I fancy, however, that it 
will have a very great value in connection with light delivery vans, 
which are now coming very much to the front, and for which 
ordinary tyres are quite unsuitable, and solid tyres, as we know 
them at present, not sufficiently resilient. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we all have to get along as well as we can with tyres con- 
taining air, and having on various occasions suffered much from 
repairing punctures, sometimes in the middle of a town surrounded 
by a gaping crowd, but more often five or ten miles from any- 
where in particular, and frequently in the rain, I became at last fed 
up with it, and have had fitted to my own vehicle that most admirable 
device, the Cave-Brown-Cave detachable quick-change rim. 

Many motorists doubtless know of this invention, but to 
others who do not—and this magazine travelling, as it does, all 
over the world—I will briefly remark that, instead of carrying about 
a deflated inner tube and a loose outer cover, they are both taken 
on the car fully blown up to the proper pressure on a spare rim. 
When a tyre punctures or bursts, as in the nature of the thing it 
invariably must sooner or later, nothing particular happens. The 
driver with a box spanner unscrews the nuts from six bolts through 
the felloe of the wheel, and removes a light corrugated steel flange, 
the shanks of the security bolts come away with half a turn of the 
wrist, and the old rim, with the burst tyre on it, is easily drawn off. 
The spare rim, with its tyre complete, is slipped on to the wheel, 
the stems of the security bolts replaced, the flange holding the rim 
in position attached, the six nuts screwed on to the bolts, and that 
is all—the process occupying about three minutes, and requiring no 
mechanical knowledge other than the capacity of being enabled to 
screw a nut up; and with this rim the chauffeur becomes no longer 
the necessary person that he is at present. Engines nowadays 
give practically no trouble whatever, and when one comes to think 
of it there is no reason why they should. But it is the tyre which 
requires one to keep a man to attend to them. Like everybody 
else, I have a chauffeur, and he affixes tyres to rims in the solitudes 
of the coachhouse just when he thinks fit to do so; and when I see 
other people fitting tyres to their rims in the street I merely 
murmur that there is really no accounting for taste, and go my own 
way and mind my own business, wondering that more people do not 
follow my example in the matter of tyre-repairing. I sawa 50 h.p. 
Gobron-Brillé with these rims, which, alas! had been driven some- 
where on the Holyhead road at four o'clock in the morning, one 
mile in fifty-eight seconds, in order to test the security of their 
attachment, when it was soon discovered that they were absolutely 
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all right. <A friend of mine has them attached to a large new 
Dennis car, and he is just as enthusiastic about the matter as I 
am myself. 

I have lately been trying to educate myself by going over 
various motor car factories, amongst others that of Dennis Brothers 
at Guildford. This firm is, in reality, the oldest engaged in this 
industry in England. From the first they adopted a principle 
which, although considerably criticised, has turned out to be correct, 
so far as I am any judge. Instead of trying to make every- 
thing themselves, they bought all integral parts from specialists 
who had made a reputation in their own particular line, and to 
this principle they still adhere. No one, I think, will contradict 
me when I state that the Aster engine, hailing from France, is as 
good as any, and this firm have adopted it as their standard, 
although they are now trying, for experimental purposes, both the 
White and Poppe and the Tylor engines of British manufacture. 
They make their own gear wheels, and use the Hoffman ball bear- 
ings everywhere; but their great speciality is the adoption of the 
worm drive instead of the ordinary bevelled gearing on the live axle; 
so when this vehicle is on the “direct drive,” which, with a high- 
powered engine, it usually is, no cogs whatever are in mesh, with 
the resultant ‘‘ sweetness’ of running that I have heretofore not 
met with in any vehicle. I venture to prophesy a considerable 
future for this type of transmission, not only for pleasure cars, but 
to an even still greater degree for motor omnibuses, many of which 
are now running thus fitted. 

It occurred to someone the other day, that having got the 
car, it would not be a bad idea if we got the road to run it on. 
Automobiles are being made and imported every day literally in 
scores, and for my part the imagination fairly boggles at the con- 
templation of what will be the inevitable condition of our main 
roads, say in ten years time, when for every car and motor cycle 
now on the road there will probably be a dozen, as commercial self- 
propelled traction will by then be fully developed. What is really 
the matter is, not that roads are made too cheaply, but that they are 
made wrong. Many of them have been in existence for centuries, but 
when they are repaired the surface is simply torn up, fresh metal, 
sometimes of a soft nature like limestone, thrown down, sometimes 
a glassy material like flint is utilised; and over everything is spread 
a mess nearly always composed of wet earth or simple mud, some- 
times chalk; down in Buckinghamshire I am told that they use 
turf, which, as a commentator recently noticed in the daily press, 
was a sort of road-making worthy of the Esquimaux. In Carmar- 
thenshire, also, the local authorities have been actually threatened 
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with prosecution for letting their roads degenerate into the vilest 
possible condition, insomuch that not only was damage caused to 
motor vehicles, but the roads became almost impassable to all 
ordinary horse traffic. What is the remedy? There must be one. 
The Local Government Board recently stated definitely that they 
would not take the matter up, and they even declined to send their 
inspectors to view the admirable work that has been undertaken on 
some of the roads under that more enlightened body, the Kent 
County Council, in conjunction with the Road Improvement Associa- 
tion, which is being in this respect backed up by that excellent 
society the Motor Union of Great Britain and Ireland, to which, I 
suppose, every motorist who has the least regard for the well-being 
of the movement, and for his own protection in particular, already 
belongs. When the dust question becomes absolutely intolerable, 
and the public get sick of being suffocated with billowy ciouds of 
dust, then, and then only, will something be attempted. What is 
needed is that the roads should be nationalised, as in France, and 
not left under the jurisdiction of all sorts of odds and ends of people 
as at present. 

I am personally of opinion that the only palliative that is of 
any real utility is tar, liberally applied to the surface of a road that 
has been properly remade by being bound only with gravel and grit. 
Villages on nearly all the main roads out of London are beginning 
to find this out for themselves, and, taking the Portsmouth road 
alone, the Fair Mile at Oxshott is thus treated, also the villages of 
Cobham, Ripley, Milford, the other side of Godalming, and Lip- 
hook. This last place used at one time to be a regular dust-trap, 
even before the days of motors; but now, owing to the public- 
spirited action of a few inhabitants, the whole place is entirely dust- 
proof at a cost of about £8. One thing is certain: either the roads 
must be altered for the new traffic, or the new traffic must be pro- 
hibited, which latter is not going to happen. 

The dust nuisance certainly is very great; but to no one is it 
more terribly obnoxious than to the automobilist himself who en- 
counters other cars passing him at high speeds which literally 
smother him with dust. Until I had a fast car of my own I used to 
assume the most virtuous airs with reference to the depredations of 
travellers who overtook my slow-moving vehicle; but at present, 
travelling as I often do one hundred miles in a day, like everybody 
else I merely have to put up with it. A remarkable change is 
slowly coming over the public as a whole. Magistrates have at 
times been known to listen to the defence of motorists against the 
accusations of the police, but this may possibly be traced to the 
simple fact that the ordinary bench of country J.P.'s is not invari- 
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ably composed of people of judicial minds, and a good many of their 
judgments have recently been quashed on appeal to the higher 
courts. The man in the street also is beginning to take a more 
reasonable view of things, and instead of inditing letters, as was his 
wont, to the local press, he now goes out automobiling at a penny a 
time in a motor omnibus, and from all accounts has been known to 
encourage the drivers of these vehicles to race each other all the way 
to Bayswater. The motor car of the democracy has, as a matter of 
fact, saved the situation; for had the novel means of locomotion for 
ever remained strictly limited to the few who owned pleasure carri- 
ages, it is certain that the populace in time would have taken a very 
violent dislike to them. As it is, enormous numbers are being bene- 
fited by the advent of the petrol engine, for it is abundantly clear 
that horse-drawn traffic, for passengers at any rate, now only exists 
in the streets of our great cities on sufferance. Motor omnibuses 
already are allowing people to live at a much greater distance from 
their work than was formerly the case; they are swift, cheap, 
can be adopted on any road, and do not require all the initial out- 
lay and installation of electric tramways, which are of course useful 
enough in their way in dealing with the carriage of large numbers 
of people, but cannot be expected to be found everywhere. A very 
great amount of work is also being afforded to our own people in 
the manufacture and repair of omnibuses and cars generally; but I 
am afraid that all is not gold that glitters, and although the present 
boom in omnibuses is exceedingly profitable for manufacturers, yet 
the investing public may likely enough burn their fingers badly. 
Some of the original types of omnibuses are by no means suitable 
for their purpose, and unless these are discarded and more suitable 
vehicles put in their place they will always prove unsatisfactory. 

The firm of Darracq & Co., which has long been engaged in the 
manufacture of petrol cars, has now turned its attention to commer- 
cial vehicles; but Mons. A. Darracq, who ought to know what he is 
talking about if anybody does, states that he does not believe in the 
petrol omnibus at all, because no system of gears or transmission 
will stand up long against the shock of suddenly starting and stop- 
ping in connection with a load of five or six tons, where the high- 
speed petrol engine is employed as motive power; so this firm is 
bringing out a steam omnibus in conjunction with Mons. Serpollet. 
Either Mons. Darracq is right and all the rest of the omnibus 
manufacturers are wrong, or else they are all right and he is wrong. 
Time alone will show, but if people are going to put their money 
into these concerns it is well to realise that they can't very well 
both be right. 

Electric traction seems at present just to be a little bit “ off,” 
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although there are plenty of electric broughams about ; also Benoist, 
the Piccadilly caterer, runs an electric delivery van which suits his 
delicate confections better than a petrol-driven vehicle, which has a 
good deal of vibration and considerable odour, and Asprey of Bond 
Street has another; yet if you say that blessed word “ electrobus ” 
some people simply get up and snort. ‘‘ Everybody who is any- 
body ” is agreed that no vehicle can be run as a commercial success 
on secondary batteries constructed as they are at present, as an ordin- 
ary electric brougham may well cost 1s. 6d. per mile for accumulator 
expenses alone. The electric omnibus, however, is such an excellent 
vehicle to ride in, being absolutely free from all vibration and 
smell, that it seems a thousand pities it should be foredoomed to 
failure, as most authorities assert that it inevitably must be. If 
anybody can produce a battery capable of being charged and dis- 
charged twice as quickly as any that we now have without deteriora- 
tion, he will have solved the problem that the whole world is 
waiting for. Mr. Edison claims to have done much in this connec- 
tion, but if his batteries were for sale anywhere, giving the results 
that have been claimed for them, they would not lack buyers at the 
present moment. 

The modern automobile was certainly developed and brought 
to its present pitch of perfection almost altogether by reason of races, 
which soon discovered the weak spots in its construction. The 
time of races appears, however, to have passed away, and we hear 
but little about them. The Milan Gold Cup competed for in May 
was in reality a prolonged trial of reliability over very difficult and 
mountainous country, coupled with a reference to stop-watches, 
which the competitors apparently towards the end of the day had to 
keep their eyes fixed upon, having to arrive at their destination 
absolutely on the tick of the clock, when they might have been 
waiting an hour or two outside the town; and this is, if I may say 
so, a descent into the ridiculous. Two of our own cars, Napiers, 
did admirably in this event, one starting first and ending first, but 
being penalised on account of being a minute late it was awarded 
only a trifling prize. 

At the time of writing, the ‘“‘ European Circuit’ has not caught 
on at all, and is likely to be postponed or abolished; the Gordon 
Bennett race is defunct, though endeavours are being made to 
galvanise its poor corpse into life; the race our French neighbours 
have substituted for it, the Grand Prix, has been boycotted by all 
the international automobile clubs, and is, speaking broadly, a factory 
race for various types of French vehicles, which one or two foreigners 
have a possible hope that they might win, and have entered for 
accordingly. On the other hand, tourist competitions, such as the 
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‘* Herkomer,”’ are very popular; the one mentioned attracted no 
fewer than 160 private owners, who competed in it aided only by 
their own chauffeurs. Amongst the cars were several Daimlers. Our 
own “ Tourist Trophy ” race, which takes place in September, is a 
sensible competition on the basis of power being limited by fuel 
consumption, each car having to go twenty-five miles on one gallon 
of petrol. This will improve the breed of the moderate-priced 
touring car, the. vehicles engaged in it are mainly those newly 
engaged in demonstrating their capacities to the public, and their 
makers hope to secure a very good advertisement if they do well in 
the race. 

At the present moment there appears to be nothing on the 
automobile horizon to interfere with the “standardisation” of 
modern types, and purchasers may now obtain cars which, as far as 
one can foresee, are not likely to be rendered out of date by new 
inventions for many years to come; which is a very satisfactory 
conclusion to arrive at both from the point of view of the user and 
also of the manufacturer. 

A scheme has recently been put before the public in which the 
upkeep of a 28 h.p. car is to be contracted for at £300 per annum 
for a total mileage of 6,000 miles, any excess to be paid for at 
the rate of ninepence per mile. This is in my humble opinion far 
too high, and any person of average intelligence can ‘‘run” an 
automobile cheaper than this. With care, I am of opinion that 
a good-sized modern motor can be maintained for about sixpence a 
mile, not reckoning ‘‘ depreciation,” but including driver’s wages, 
fuel, tyres, oil, and the trifling repairs which are nowadays usual 
with a vehicle of really good repute. 
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NEAR SIDE BACK-HANDER UNDER THE PONY’S TAIL—THE RIDING 
SCHOOL IN BACKGROUND 


THE EDUCATION OF A POLO PONY 
BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


Few people who watch the well-trained polo ponies in the fast 
tournament games have, I imagine, any idea of the amount of time, 
trouble, and patience expended on their education. I was fortunate 
in securing the assistance of Comte Jean de Madre in writing and 
illustrating this article ; understanding thoroughly the manége of the 
haute école, his ponies are trained to perfection. Well known as 
one of the best whips, the Count is also one of the keenest in the 
hunting field, and his model farm near Rugby is in the best centre 
for hunting and polo. 

The Count takes a very natural pride in his English home, 
which he planned and designed himself, and the interior of the 
bungalow is a veritable museum of sporting trophies—racing, coach- 
ing, and hunting—while polo is represented by numerous cups and 
medals; the walls of pitch-pine being covered with rare old prints 
illustrating sport of every description. However, an account of 
the bungalow and all the champion animals one meets on the 
farm would fill an issue of the magazine, for they range from 
polo ponies down to pigs and hens, and I think after that remark I 
had better ‘‘ get away on”’ to the stables, 
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First one comes to a line of comfortable loose boxes, filled with 
a good type of weight-carriers, who certainly do not look any the 
worse for the open season we have just had; but then their master 
loves and appreciates his horses, studies their comfort and well- 
being more than his own pleasure, and in return they will do any- 
thing for him, vice of any description being unknown in his stables, 
although they are not all by any means such ‘‘ lambs” when they 
first come to the bungalow. Other yards beyond this are filled with 
polo ponies, harness-rooms, the forge, etc., and beyond these com- 
pact buildings is the riding school, where the principal part of a 
pony’s education is conducted. The school is 300 ft. by 4oft., the 


THE BUNGALOW, HIGHER ROKEBY 


height to the eaves 14 ft., and it is well lighted and ventilated by 
windows; inside, the walls of matchboard are double near the 
ground and slope outwards, which allows room for the rider’s leg 
when turning near the wall; and also if a pony slips up he slides 
down against the side without damage to himself or the wall. The 
floor is laid down with tan, which is kept well raked, and in summer 
gets a fine spray of water every morning to lay the dust. Unfortu- 
nately the light in the school is not strong enough for instantaneous 
photography, and the photographs taken in the field do not of course 
give one the idea of ponies manceuvring in a limited space ; but I 
have tried to illustrate the various movements with one or two 
ponies, and the reader must imagine himself standing in the centre 
of the school with twenty of them. 
C2 
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One or two will perhaps be standing still in the centre, varying 
this by backing, while the rest wind in and out, following each other 
at the same even pace, cantering round in circles to right and left, 
coming the length of the school in an elongated figure of 8, while 
one at the side will perhaps be ridden full tilt at the end wall, and 
turn in less than his own length; add to this the muffled thud of 
galloping feet, the jingle of bits, and the sharp word of command, and 
you have my impression of the first riding school I saw at Springhill 
Farm, where Captain and Mr. George Miller, followed by a long 
string of boys, were manceuvring their ponies with the precision of 
clockwork machinery. Mr. Miller buys only trained ponies, but 


GALLOPING AT THE WALL OF THE RIDING SCHOOL, AND 
TURNING ON HIS HOCKS 


they all go through the school exercises, and two of his men are 
really artists; it is a pleasure to watch them ride. The Rugby 
team have the best-trained ponies in England. As a first-class 
player said, ‘‘ You cannot get at them, they turn inside you every 
time.” 

Ponies bred from mares that have been good players should 
inherit an instinct for the game, and there are a few cases in which 
a pony takes naturally to polo and requires very little training; 
but the greatest difficulty of the breeders is to attain the correct 
height, 14.2 h. Some of the best polo ponies playing now are by 
thoroughbred horses out of polo mares, while the Comte de Madre’s 
celebrated Mademoiselle is by Loved One out of a hunter mare, 
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Madame Angot by Munster Blazer—g-d. by Woodpecker, breed- 
ing good enough for anything. She is the ideal type of compact 
weight-carrier, amongst other prizes she has won being the Challenge 
Cup at Islington five times and Champion Cup at Hurlingham 
twice. 

The Comte de Madre breeds a few ponies, and so far he has 
been very successful with Dandy, a Barb from Tunis, 14.1h. This 
is a well-made, compact pony with 7in. bone below the knee, and 
his stock look most promising youngsters. The foals in winter get 
3 1b. of old cracked beans and plenty of good hay; each foal has a 
separate bucket, placed at some distance apart to prevent any kick- 


BENDING—THE COMTE DE MADRE WITH ‘‘ SUMMER LIGHTNING” 


ing or hustling, and the same man feeds them every day, so that 
they get used to his voice, and allow themselves to be caught and 
handled, the consequence being that when they are brought in as 
three-year-olds to be trained they are as a rule perfectly gentle and 
fearless. 

Their mouths are made ona straight bar bit with keys, and 
they are driven in long reins. The object of the reins is to make 
a pony handy, to teach him to answer a feeling on either rein, not 
only by turning his head, but to turn properly on his hocks, the 
pressure of the reins on the quarters acting as will the pressure of 
the rider’s leg when he is backed. Most people who have ridden 
badly trained horses know the discomfort of a horse answering with 
his head while the rest of him remains immovable or continues in 
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the wrong direction, and other horses will only answer to one side of 
their mouth. A course of long reins will generally cure these tricks ; 
the driver walks on the inside of the circle, and not straight behind 
the horse. 

The ponies in long reins must learn to circle to right and to left, 
and are taught to obey as much with the voice as the pressure of 
the rein, the same words of command always being used, the pony 
soon growing to understand. The most important lesson is to 
make them rein back collectedly, which teaches them to use their 
hocks, and gives them wonderful balance; many youngsters will 
fight against this at first, and it is best to get a boy to stand in front 


MAKING A PONY BACK BY GENTLY TAPPING ITS FORELEG— 
ONE OF MR. MILLER’S ARTISTS 


of them ; the foreleg in advance is tapped lightly, while pressure is 
put on the reins and the pony told to back. 

When reining back a pony in the saddle the rider should lean 
forward and take the weight off the hindquarters, and with his 
hands low on each side of the withers he should feel the right rein 
if the off fore is in advance, using pressure with his left leg, and vice 
versa. When they will stop, back, and circle to either hand a light 
boy is put on them in the school, they are ridden quietly about, and 
after two months’ training they are turned out again. Rising four 
their education begins in earnest, and they get about four months’ 
training, being also ridden on the roads to get them used to traffic, 
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the boy generally carrying a polo stick at exercise; but he is not 
allowed to hit a ball, and in the field they are often exercised with- 
out a bit in their mouths, boys with good hands being rare. 

The first lesson in the school the pony has to learn is to change 
his legs correctly. He must always lead with the foreleg in the 
direction in which he is moving; for instance, in a left-hand circle 
the near fore must lead, and this also applies in bending from right 
to left. Many ponies do not change properly, and they are easily 
bowled over in a collision because they are off their balance. Some 
turn on their forelegs, so that their hindquarters swing out and they 
are liable to slip up; others change with the fore without changing 


USING THE INNER HIND LEG AS A PIVOT 


behind, they are disconnected, and are moving like an Iceland pony, 
which gives the rider the unpleasant and jolty sensation of riding 
against the canter. The correct way of turning and changing is on 
their hocks, using the inward hindleg as a pivot to turn on; in 
changing, a pony throws his balance from one hindleg to the other, 
and changes his forelegs simultaneously. It would require a cine- 
matograph to define this properly. When cantering slowly the 
change is a perceptible pause, while they shift their balance and 
direction like a skater doing the outside edge with the right and then 
with the left foot. There are few riders who know how to use their 
legs to make the ponies change and turn, yet the rule is simple: 
pressure of the left leg to turn to the right, right leg to turn left- 
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handed, and discretion should be used according to the temperament 
of the pony as to the pressure employed. The slightest touch will 
turn some ponies, while others require a fairly vigorous kick. 

When swinging sharply to the right the rider presses with his 
left leg behind the girths to make the pony turn on his hocks, his 
hand slightly checks and follows over in the direction of the turn, 
the reins pressing the left side of the pony’s neck; in this way the 
pony is collected and well balanced, and can twist in the smallest 
space. 

To turn and gallop in the opposite direction the pony must be 
stopped dead and swung round on his hocks. In the school they 


GALLOPING THROUGH BETWEEN TWO OTHER PONIES 


soon learn this, as they are galloped at the end wall, and turned 
with their heads inwards against the side. They very rarely slip up. 
Then they have to learn to jump off from a stand into a canter or 
gallop, and to keep the same even pace, with a slack rein; they must 
mind their own business, and stand still with others galloping round 
them. 

To meet other ponies they are first walked between two coming 
from the opposite direction, gradually increasing the pace until the 
novice will gallop through the narrowest opening. They are trained 
to bump and ride off by two ponies closing in on either side, and the 
youngster is taught to push off first one and then the other. When 
he has done well he is petted and made much of, so that he takes a 
pride in bumping and does not shirk hard knocks. When they 
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finally understand how to change, back, and turn to perfection in 
the riding school, they are taken out into the field and get used to 
the rider swinging his stick about. As soon as they are quiet with 
the stick the rider will walk after a ball, gently tapping it along 
while talking to and encouraging the pony, who soon realises that 
the object of the stick is the ball, and some ponies begin to watch 
and follow it on their own account. The greatest care should be 
taken to leave the pony’s head free when making a stroke, so that he 
may not associate the act of striking the ball with any jerk to his 
mouth, which would make him take a dislike to the game; and the 
rider must sit still in the saddle, and keep his leg on the side of the 


TEACHING A PONY TO SHOVE OFF TWO OTHERS 


ball perfectly motionless. Ifa pony is shy of the ball, he should be 
walked up to it with his head slightly turned from it, the rider using 
pressure of his left leg if the ball is on the right hand. 

According to the progress made the pace is increased, and 
towards the end of his four-year-old season the pony is taken out to 
watch practice games. Aged five they are played in cantering games, 
never being allowed to rush or get excited, and finally, as six-year- 
olds, after three years of schooling, if all has gone well, they are 
fit to play in the fast tournaments. 

Considering the time and expense of their education, the 
prices that first-class ponies fetch are not extraordinary. Sailor 
made the high price of £750 at Mr. Miller’s sale in 1898, and 
Policy made the same price in 1899. The best type of polo pony 
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is the miniature 14-stone blood hunter, with intelligent head, broad 
forehead, and good eye. A hot-tempered pony is useless for polo, 
indeed ponies require to have the temper of a saint. They should be 
big as far as weight and substance go, with good bone, a well-put-on 
head and neck giving length in front of the saddle, good shoulders— 
and this can best be judged by galloping downhill: the rider feels 
how the pony moves; if the action is short or stilted the shoulders 
are not good, however excellent they may look. Depth through the 
heart, for they must be able to stay, short back strong behind the 
saddle, good hocks well let down, good straight forelegs with strong 
well-sloped pasterns and sound feet, are essential, while the action 


FORWARD DRIVING TOWARDS THE RIGHT—THE COMTE DE MADRE 
WITH ‘‘ BRIDEGROOM” 


must be straight and true. The frog and bars of the feet should not 
be paired, for they are a natural spongy pad to prevent undue con- 
cussion, and the ponies have to gallop on hard ground, often carrying 
heavy weights; the feet should be pared level twice a month if 
necessary, and the toes shortened. 

Their legs should be made hard and muscular by plenty of 
walking exercise, but when once they are fit and playing polo gentle 
exercise is all they require. Ponies of nervous disposition should 
not be played too often, as they take so much more out of them- 
selves than a placid, easy-going pony. Players should see that the 
ponies are only lightly fed at 11.30 when they are going to be 
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used in the afternoon; a pony is quite unfit to play if he has had 
a full meal, and will pull and lean on the rider’s hand for support. 

Captain Miller, in his book on “‘ Modern Polo,” says: ‘‘ There is 
one way in which a pony can be tortured unmercifully and his game 
of polo converted from an amusement into agony, and that is by his 
mouth being wrenched about with a severe bridle by a heavy-fisted 
rider. 

“‘The cause which makes a large number of ponies pull is 
simply pain; for the more they are hurt the more they will pull, 
until they are driven almost mad. Every polo player should examine 
his pony’s mouth after each game of polo, and should specially look 


SUMMER LIGHTNING, BAY MARE BY SANDIWAY—LIGHTNING 


Winner of a number ot ist and 2nd prizes in 13 st. class 


at the bars of the mouth and under the root of the tongue. Any 
pony which bleeds at the mouth is wrongly bitted.”’ 

The Comte de Madre has a beautiful stud of ponies; needless to 
say they have not been got together in one season. They are the 
pick of nine years’ selection, and the Comte has thought of the 
original idea of mounting the Rokeby team, of which he is captain, 
on ponies of the same colours. They will play in all the principal 
tournaments to the end of the season. The players include Captains 
Dunbar, Harman, and Baynes, while Major Ansell and Captain 
Chaplin will also be out frequently. 

It would be impossible to find a better team of ponies than the 
greys, which are up to any weight, and their merits are well known. 
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They consist of Mademoiselle, Greedy Boy, and Pigeon, who are 
Irish, and Taffy is a Welshman, by Utility. The chestnut team 
includes Sylvan Lady by Ascetic; Rufus, twice second to Made- 
moiselle at Hurlingham in the heavy-weight class; Cicero, an 
Argentine; and Sea-Side by Ocean Wave. The bays are John, 
Meddler, Fancy, and The Kitten. The brown team includes Summer 
Lightning, a charming mare, winner of numerous prizes, Tiger, 
Miss Clarendon, and Skylark. 

Each player has also two spare ponies of the same colours who 
are second season ponies and nearly as accomplished as the crack 
teams. Certainly it gives additional interest to the onlooker when 
he knows how the ponies are trained and what they should and 
should not do; and in watching the performance of a first-class 
pony and player one sees immediately the immense pull a handy 
pony has, even if he is comparatively slow, over the fast, racing type 
of animal that will take half the polo ground to turn in. Of course 
there are some good ponies of this type, but as a rule they are too 
lanky and uncoupled. Polo is all sharp turns and stops, and the 
animal required is compact, strong, and wiry as a cat. 
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MISS H. EVANS DRIVING IN MATCH JU. MISS M. HEZLET 
(Photograph by Squibbs and Carey, Bridgwater) 


TWELVE MONTHS OF WOMEN’S GOLF 


BY MRS. R. BOYS 


Tuis last year of golf has been fraught with many surprises. Nerves 
have triumphed unprecedentedly, causing brilliant players to fall 
with startling ease before ‘‘ unknown quantities” who in subsequent 
matches proved their skill to be of a quite ordinary type. Yet, 
though these remarkable bouleversements have taken place when the 
test lay in match play, medal competitions have not been so pro- 
ductive of surprises. In these the first-class players have taken their 
place at the head of the list with but few exceptions. 

Ranelagh—the golfer’s Derby—saw a reduced field. Only 174 
competitors succeeded in passing the eliminating qualification, which 
was introduced in order to effect a reduction in the entries. Last 
year these reached the phenomenal number of 250, and it was 
generally felt that the number must be curtailed by some restriction. 
Hitherto, though handicaps were limited to 12, competitors with 
longer handicaps were not debarred from entering, though com- 
pelled to play on the handicap limit. 

This year the new restriction decreed that all competitors 
‘‘must be able to obtain a certified handicap of not more than 15 
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from a handicap manager, with the further condition that all com- 
petitors must be members of clubs associated to the Ladies’ Golf 
Union.” The latter half of the qualification did not affect many, 
there being but few representative ladies’ clubs which are not now 
affiliated to the Union. Bui the handicap limit proved the undoing 
of numbers, and it is probable that had the restriction not been 
made the entries this year would have exceeded those of last year. 
As it was, sixty were rejected. These poor ladies tried their utmost 
to cajole the authorities, offering to abjure their authentic handicaps 
and play on any handicap the hon. secretary would allow. But a 
wisely stony ear was turned to their prayers. 

The outstanding feature of Ranelagh is the contest for the 
International Cup. This is competed for by teams of English, 
Irish, and Scottish players. Eight may play in the team, but only 
the four best scores are returned on each day. Ireland has been 
triumphant on more than one occasion, but Scotland had never been 
successful. However, at the conclusion of the first day Scotland led 
by four points, England being second, and Ireland occupying the 
unwonted place of third. The interest in this competition was very 
great, and the English and Irish players were eager to pull Scotland 
from the leadership. This anxiety was rather quaintly referred to 
by a critic, who graphically described the International players as 
going forth to battle ‘with determination frozen on to their faces 
by a cold east wind.” But Scotland’s team proved undefeatable, 
and this is not surprising, for it was composed of Miss Dorothy 
Campbell (champion of Scotland), Miss M. Graham (ex-Open and 
ex-Scottish champion), Mrs. F. W. Brown (Bronze Medallist 1906), 
and Miss Helen Mathers, who had tied with Miss B. Thompson for 
the scratch prize. 

Miss May Hezlet, who last year ‘“‘swept the board” of scratch 
prizes at all the English open spring meetings, this year failed to 
repeat the exploit, and also at Ranelagh, for the first time since the 
inauguration of the International score contest, she was not able to 
return one of the four best scores for Ireland. 

On the day succeeding the Ranelagh meeting the majority of 
the same players attended the Barnehurst meeting. There Miss E. 
C. Nevile took the open scratch prize with a score of 82, while Miss 
Dorothy Campbell, as an hon. member of the club, with a card of 83 
qualified for the “‘ Boys” scratch medal. Miss May Hezlet, who 
had won the driving prize last year, again emulated that feat against 
a large field of long drivers. 

Indefatigable in their career of ‘‘ pot-hunting,” the same coterie 
of players proceeded the day after the Barnehurst meeting to the 
Enfield meeting, where Miss Dorothy Campbell secured the scratch 
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prize with the fine score of 81. With this score she also established 
a new record for the links. Her long game that day was extra- 
ordinarily fine. From the first tee she reached the green, a distance 
of 250 yards. Another remarkable feat that day was perpetrated by 
the Midland Champion, Miss Foster, who took the third hole—one 
of 293 yards—in two strokes. 

Enfield brought the orgie of open meetings held prior to the 
championship to an end, but the following week saw the Inter- 
national players at Burnham assiduously practising over the links. 
From her arrival Miss Hezlet exhibited excellent form, while Miss 
Thompson, who had only recently recovered from influenza, did not 
regain her form until the actual championship week. 

On Friday, May 11, Miss Hezlet and Miss Thompson, play- 
ing at the top of their respective teams, met, and the champion 
suffered defeat. England was represented by Miss Thompson, Miss 
E. C. Nevile, Miss Morant, Miss Titterton, Miss E. Steel, Miss C. 
Foster (Midland champion), and Miss D. Chambers. Ireland was 
unfortunate, owing to the necessary qualification (birthplace of 
father), in not being able to include Miss Walker Leigh in their 
team, and Miss Walker Leigh being so associated with Ireland 
naturally did not care to play for England. The Irish team 
consisted of Miss May Hezlet, Miss Florence Hezlet, Miss M. 
Armstrong, Lady Slade, Miss Tynte, Mrs. Durlacher, and Miss 
McNeile, while Scotland was represented by a very powerful team 
of players, among whom were Miss Dorothy Campbell, Miss Glover, 
Miss M. Graham, Mrs. J. G. Brown, and Miss Maitland—all well- 
known names in the golfing world. 

With the exception of Miss Hezlet and Mrs. Durlacher, the 
Irish Internationals failed to record individual wins against the 
English players, but when playing Scotland, Miss M. Hezlet, Miss 
F. Hezlet, and Mrs. Durlacher were successful. Scotland led on 
the first day with two wins, having defeated Ireland and England. 
This, of course, robbed the meeting between England and Ireland 
on the second day of its main interest; but there was still the 
second place to compete for, and this England, after several closely- 
contested individual matches, secured. It is worthy of note that 
Miss Thompson, the champion of 1905, was not included in the 
International team last year, while Mrs. Kennion was not selected 
to represent her country this year. 

The outstanding feature of 1906 is the revolutionising of theory 
by fact. Hitherto all critics of women’s golf—and we may go 
further and say all women golfers—have firmly asserted that no 
scratch woman player would ever attain to equality with a scratch 
man over a recognised man’s course, Qnly last year the present 
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writer stated in this magazine, with the utmost confidence in the 
infallibility of the theory, that ‘“‘a scratch woman and a man witha 
handicap of four are equal in strength over links of three miles 
length, though not on longer links where holes run to 450 yards.” 
Yet within twelve months Miss May Hezlet has upset our theories, 
and we are proud and glad to have them so upset. 

The length of the Burnham links, over which this year’s cham- 
pionship was held, is 3 miles 304 yards. Miss M. Hezlet, playing in 
the Medal competition held prior to the actual championship, went 
round in the marvellous score of 77, the men’s bogey for the eighteen 
holes. The amateur record is 72. Such a score as Miss Hezlet’s 
is worth giving in detail, with the length of each hole and bogey 
appended :— 


Holes. Length. Bogey. Miss Hezlet’s 
Score. 


Ist 232 yd. 
2nd 310 
3rd 350 
4th 368 

5th 468 . 
6th 166 
7th 310 
8th 423 
oth 1g0 


4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 


503 
11th 404 . 
12th 307 
13th 327 
14th 204 
15th 208 
16th 215 
17th 122 


18th 345 


UI 


In order to further explain, to those who have not the privilege 
of knowing the Burnham links, the magnificence of Miss Hezlet’s 
score, it should be mentioned that the first six holes and several 
others are entirely blind, in addition to their other numerous and 


3 
4 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
38 
5 
6 
5 
5 
3 
’ 4 
4 
3 
4 
37 39 
Out qo Out 38 
77 77 
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tricky hazards. The first hole—as all first holes should be—is by 
no means difficult, but the second is the most treacherous hole on 
the course. The second shot has to negotiate a high sand-dune at 
the end of the carry, and if this is not accomplished the ball is badly 
trapped in sand. Only two perfectly faultless strokes will reach 
this green in two. With the exception of three holes, every hole is 
beset with deep and wide sand-pits which have to be carried from 
the tee with, in many cases, supplementary sand-hills through the 
green of formidable dimensions. Yet over a difficult course such as 
Burnham, with, in addition, a stiff easterly breeze blowing across 
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the links, Miss Hezlet achieved a score which entitles her to rank 
with a scratch man. 

The next score, returned by Miss Dorothy Campbell and 
Mrs. Sumpter, was 85—a difference of 8 strokes. Though Miss 
Hezlet’s score stood by itself as a total, she was not alone in the 
honour of returning a record. The out holes the Irish champion 
accomplished in 38—z2 below the men’s bogey—but on the home 
holes she took 39 to bogey’s 37. However, this sop to the dignity 
of man was not left him to soothe his wounded dignity. When 
Miss Walker Leigh, an Irish silver-medallist, returned her card, it 
was found that though she had played indifferently going out, she 
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had only taken 36 for the last g holes. Thus Miss Hezlet defeated 
the proud “Colonel” in the owt half by 2, and Miss Walker Leigh 
upheld the reputation of women golfers by beating him on the home 
holes by 1 stroke. The scoffer at women’s play will take refuge 
behind the usual thinly-veiled sneer ‘‘ Ladies’ tees”’; but this is a 
futile jibe, as.on the Burnham links ‘‘ladies’ tees’ are non-existent. 

After Miss Hezlet’s marvellous 77, and the high  stan- 
dard of her play during the International matches, it was con- 
fidently assumed Ireland’s champion would become the Open 
champion. 

But once again the beautiful uncertainty of golf was painfully 
illustrated. In her first match against an unknown local player, 
Miss Hilda Evans, Miss Hezlet was defeated. Though 4 up and 
7 to play, the match was lost, and lost entirely on the greens. 
Her opponent played a fine uphill game, and with quiet confidence 
ran down some long putts. Seeing her lead thus melting away, Miss 
Hezlet began to putt wildly. She had everything to lose, while 
Miss Evans, even if beaten by a small margin, would only be con- 
gratulated upon having held the great Miss Hezlet. As they drew 
level, Miss Hezlet—it was easily discernible—showed nervousness, 
and her putting steadily deteriorated. All even at the 16th, she 
again established a lead at the 17th; but with only a half necessary, 
and her ball well on the green in two, Miss Hezlet took three putts 
and lost the hole. At the 19th, with an eighteen-inch putt to hole 
for a half, she again missed her opportunity. 

Miss Hilda Evans, as was expected, fell to Miss Morant, the 
International player, in the next heat. 

Miss Hezlet having succumbed in the first heat, the hopes of 
Ireland were divided between Miss F. Hezlet and Miss Walker Leigh. 
Miss F. Hezlet’s game was not, however, as fine or as steady as that 
of last year, and in several matches she had shown a tendency to 
top her brassy shots through the green. Her style last year was 
much commented upon, and duly admired; but at Burnham it was 
noticed she had acquired a habit of standing extremely far from her 
ball, and this, with the strong wind which is the prevailing atmo- 
spherical feature of ‘‘ Breezy Burnham,” caused her to lose her 
balance in the backward swing, and ‘‘topping’’ was the natural 
sequence. Unfortunately, in the third heat Miss F. Hezlet and Miss 
Walker Leigh met. This Irish player is one of the finest of golfers. 
She drives magnificent tee shots, and is remarkably accurate with 
her brassy, constantly using that club for long approach shots with 
the deadliest result. Going out in her match against Miss F. Hezlet, 
Miss Walker Leigh made no mistakes, while her opponent was con- 
stantly ‘‘topping”’ her brassy shots. Turning in the comfortable 
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position of 3 up, the match appeared a probable win for Miss Walker 
Leigh, and many of the spectators dropped away to watch other 
matches. But a Hezlet is never beaten until the decisive hole is 
played, and those who failed to follow, lost an opportunity of 
watching the most brilliant golf played during the whole tournament. 
Only seven more holes were required ; Miss F. Hezlet secured these 
in an average of two under fours, winning her match by 3 and 2. 
But though she played a very fine game next day when she met and 
defeated Miss Glover, she proved unequal to the steady, imperturb- 
able play of Mrs. Kennion, and though 2 up at the turn, lost the 
match on the 1gth green after a tie. 

Meanwhile Miss Dorothy Campbell, the Scottish champion and 


MISS B. THOMPSON, OPEN CHAMPION I905, SILVER MEDALLIST 1g06 
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Bronze Medallist of 1904-5, was coming quietly, but most effectively, 
through the various heats in the bottom half of the draw. A place 
in the semi-final was practically certain, and with both the Misses 
Hezlet, Miss Glover, Miss E. C. Nevile, and Miss Walker Leigh 
out, there appeared every probability of Miss Campbell taking the 
Silver or Gold Medal. But alas for Scotland’s hope of securing the 
Challenge Cup! 

The Scottish champion went forth to battle in her match with 
Mrs. Kennion in the semi-final a victim to nervous foreboding, and 
though she outplayed her opponent through the green, she was hope- 
lessly wild on the greens, while Mrs. Kennion rarely took more than 
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two putts, and more than once holed long putts of several yards. 
So for the third year in succession Miss Dorothy Campbell qualified 
for a Bronze Medal. Each time Miss Campbell fails to secure higher 
honours by the same failing—nervous putting. Yet on ordinary 
occasions Miss Campbell’s putting is extremely steady. Could the 
Scottish champion but gain ascendancy over her nerves, there is no 
doubt she would triumphantly bear the Cup across the border; but 
unfortunately nervousness is extremely difficult to eradicate. 

Mrs. G. H. Sumpter in the top half of the draw had disposed of 
some noteworthy opponents. Mrs. C. F. Richardson, an ex-Midland 
champion, fell before her in the third heat, while in the next heat 
she proved too strong for Mrs. Willock, the popular captain of the 
Surrey County Club. But though Mrs. Sumpter, who entered from 
Hunstanton, has frequently met Miss Thompson in _inter-club 
matches, and given her an excellent game, the ordeal of facing the 
gallery which followed them in the semi-final was too much for her 
susceptibilities. Going out Miss Thompson played a fine game, and 
turned with a lead of five holes, but coming home her game consider- 
ably deteriorated. During the early part of the match fate played 
her a cruel trick. The skin of the thumb of her left hand, roughened 
by the bitter winds, tore with the friction against her right wrist, 
and as the game progressed became an actively painful wound. The 
slightest cut on the hand or fingers makes the player unconsciously 
shrink from holding the clubs tightly, and this wound caused Miss 
Thompson to miss several long shots during the home holes. Though 
dormy five she only defeated Mrs. Sumpter on the 16th green. 

The golf in the final—as is usually the case—was not of as high 
quality as that played in some of the earlier matches. The strain 
and anxiety, her painful thumb, with in addition the large gallery 
of about 2,000 spectators, rendered Miss Thompson’s game, after 
the first few holes, the poorest she had played during the week. 
Mrs. Kennion, however, to all appearance as quiet and contained as 
if the match was merely one of daily occurrence, played a good 
steady game with occasional brilliant holes, such as the 5th (468 
yards) and 6th (166 yards), which she took in 4 and 3 strokes. 

Going out Miss Thompson held her, but soon after the turn 
it was apparent the match would not be carried further than the 
15th or 16th green. Indifferent play, however, from Mrs. Kennion 
at the 12th, 13th, and 14th gave the Holder an opportunity; but 
she failed to take it, and the match ended on the 15th green, 
Mrs. Kennion winning by 4 up and 3 to play. 

Mrs. Kennion’s victory was a triumph of merve over nerves. 
With unruffled composure she passed through each successive 
match, not despondent when playing an uphill game, yet on the 
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other hand never making the egregious error of underrating the 
skill of her opponent. The following incident illustrates the calm 
temperament of the champion. At the 6th hole in the final, when 
in the uncomfortable position of being 2 down to Miss Thompson, 
Mrs. Kennion, in playing her brassy, skid off a strip of turf. This 
has been done before in the final, and the player has not been 
blamed when, oblivious of the welfare of the links, she hurries on 
to watch the fate of her ball. But not so Mrs. Kennion. Standing 
quietly by the damaged spot, she pointed out the torn turf to her 
caddie, and waited to see him replace it. Then, and not till then, 


MISS FOSTER, MIDLANDS CHAMPION, PUTTING IN ONE 
OF HER CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES 


she turned her attention to her ball, which had disappeared among 
some distant dangerous sand-dunes. As the writer .watched this 
incident she found herself unconsciously saying aloud, ‘‘ Such cool- 
ness and self-possession will bring her in the winner,” and sub- 
sequent events proved the accuracy of the supposition. 

Mrs. Kennion, who is the first married woman to win the Gold 
Medal, is a member of the Sussex County Team; but both England 
and that fortunate county lose her services, as the week following 
the championship Mrs. Kennion sailed for Persia to join her 
husband, Major Kennion of the Indian Political Department, who 
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holds the post of Consul General in that country, and it is most 
doubtful whether she will be able to return to England next year to 
defend the Cup. Mrs. Kennion has played golf for several years. 
As Miss Kenyon-Stowe, of the Brighton and Hove Club, she won 
over eighty prizes. This in itself speaks for the quality of her 
game. Her style is full and easy, with a magnificent follow through. 
Mrs. Kennion’s tee shots have increased in length, and this she 
attributes to her recent adoption of the interlocked grip advocated 
by Vardon and Taylor. It is a curious concidence that when Miss 
Dod won the Gold Medal in 1904, the extension of her tee shots 
was a pronounced feature of her game, and this she also explained 
as being produced by the interlocked grip. 

But the championship of 1906 was won on the greens. Mrs. 
Kennion’s putting was remarkably and brilliantly uniform. Her 
approach putts were invariably dead, and in every match several 
holes were snatched with only one putt onthe green. Her accuracy 
demoralised her opponents, and though possibly playing more 
steadily through the green, their putting deteriorated from sheer 
nervous terror of Mrs. Kennion’s uniformity on the greens. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of Miss Thompson’s 
thumb proved a decided agency in her defeat. Miss Thompson 
would be the last person to plead such an extenuating circumstance, 
but it required no great insight on the part of the spectators to 
realise why the Yorkshire player, the least variable of golfers, was 
frequently missing her long shots both off the tee and through the 
green. 

For many reasons a dual victory by Miss Thompson would 
have been very popular. Since Lady Margaret Scott’s triple success 
in 1893, 1894, and 1895, no one has ever secured the Blue Ribbon 
twice in succession. Last year when Miss Thompson won the 
Gold Medal there were many who affirmed that she was not the 
equal of Miss M. Hezlet, Miss Adair, Miss E. C. Nevile, Miss 
Glover, or Miss Dorothy Campbell; yet in the following champion- 
ship, in the difficult, nerve-provoking position of holder, Miss 
Thompson fought her way into the final. 

One and all the critics must bend the knee to the ex-champion 
and humbly acknowledge their error. Miss Thompson, though not 
an exponent of brilliant scintillating golf, such as is periodically 
exhibited by the Misses Hezlet, Miss Adair, and Miss E. C. Nevile, 
is quite able to hold her own with these players on ordinary 
occasions. 

The ex-champion is one of the most modest of golfers. She is 
much more prone to underrate than overrate her skill. When 
asked how she has played she will frequently reply, ‘‘ Oh, very well, 
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for me,” or, ‘‘Oh, I just managed to win,” when subsequent inquiries 
will disclose the fact that she has returned a brilliant score, or won 
her match with a handsome margin. During the first three heats of 
the tournament Miss Thompson achieved what may be regarded as 
a record. Not only did she win her matches with ease, but she 
actually did not lose one hole during those matches. 

That the holder made no vain boast over her position was 
amusingly illustrated at Burnham during the early stages of the 
tournament. 

A polite referee making conversation to the Open champion in 
one of her matches was overheard inquiring, ‘‘And were you at 
Cromer last year, Miss Thompson?” Unruffled, and without 
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evincing any desire to shed light on the poor man’s ignorance, the 
champion quietly answered in the affirmative. 

A regrettable feature of this year’s championship was the 
absence of Miss Adair, who has not yet returned to her former fine 
game. She describes her play as ‘‘streaky,’’ brilliant holes inter- 
spersed with others which are decidedly not brilliant. Until her 
game recovers she very wisely avoids competing in the Irish and 
Open championships, but a few more months’ play will, she trusts, 
enable her to regain her form. Miss L. Dod, too, was another 
absentee. Rumour murmurs that Miss Dod, having obtain the Blue 
Ribbon in golf, tennis, hockey, and skating, is now devoting her 
time to archery. The crack toxophilites may well be nervous for 
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their fair fame, as Miss Dod has a distressing habit of rising to the 
top in all the pursuits she takes up. 

The absence of the dramatic interest of last year—the inclusion 
of the American players—was universally bemoaned. As golfers 
they established the highest reputation, and their defeat was con- 
sidered a ‘‘bit of merciful luck” rather than the result of their 
opponents’ superior skill. It was generally hoped that they would 
return this year to endeavour once again to emulate Mr. Travis’s 
feat, and great was the disappointment of the British competitors 
when the publication of the draw finally dispelled all possibility of 
their appearance. We trust our golfing sisters on the other side of 
the herring-pond will understand that we most genuinely trust they 
will return at no distant date to compete in our championship, and 
also we hope they will believe that the golden opinions they won as 
golfers and ‘‘mates” have not been robbed by absence of any 
portion of their glamour. 

In writing of the championship and the large open meetings, 
we have overlooked the progress of that fine English school of golf— 
the County Club. Last year we referred to the wonderful progres- 
sion of Sussex from the position of a minor county to tying with 
Middlesex for the honour of winner in the South Eastern Division. 
A good captain is a strong asset towards a county’s success, and 
Sussex is extremely fortunate in possessing Miss Starkie Bence, who 
by her own indefatigable efforts and general keenness has roused a 
similar enthusiasm among the county’s representatives. This year 
Sussex has pursued its triumphant course with only one rebuff, and 
in the South Eastern Division it heads the list with a score of 
18 points out of a possible 20. In the Northern Division Yorkshire 
has been successful; in the Midlands, Lincolnshire; and in the 
South West, Devonshire. 

County matches are the finest training school for young players. 
In them lie all the elements of a minor championship. Players 
who otherwise may not have the opportunity of meeting first-class 
opponents do so in county matches, and their skill has to be 
acutely exercised in order to hold their antagonists. Young 
players learn to show judgment from start to finish; to play with 
their heads; to seize a psychological moment, and above all they 
acquire, through much tribulation, the necessary attributes which 
enable them to accept defeat in a cheerful spirit, and never to lose 
heart until the ball vanishes in the bottom of the decisive hole. 
Ireland and Scotland lack this training school, and one is forced 
to speculate on the significant fact that for the last three years, 
during which the beneficent effects of county golf have been most 
apparent, England has hada succession of triumphs. In 1904 Miss 
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L. Dod played at the top of the Cheshire team (Miss Dod has left 
Cheshire, and that county has seceded from the Association) ; Miss 
Thompson occupies a similar position in the Yorkshire team, and 
Mrs. Kennion is a representative of Sussex and plays either first or 
second in the team. 

Among the technicalities of golf the question of scoring in 
match play has been exciting a certain amount of interest. At an 
At Home given during the spring by the Ladies’ Golf Union this 
subject was introduced by Professor Turner, F.R.S., and Mr. Robert 
Whyte, a Vice-President of the Union. 

The majority of county and inter-club matches are now played 

by matches and not holes, the 
bye either not being played or, 
if played, not counting one way 
or the other. The question Mr. 
Whyte therefore introduced was 
the idea of allowing the bye 
some value in the match. Mr. 
Whyte spoke in favour of Mr. 
Gairdner’s method of scoring the 
bye, i.e. counting one point for 
the match and 1-18th for each 
hole of the bye. 

Professor Turner, however, 
did not consider an 18th a suffi- 
cient value for each hole, he 
thought } ought to be allowed 
for each hole in the bye. In 
Golfing, the official organ of the 
Ladies’ Golf Union, there ap- 
peared a summary of Professor 
Turner’s scheme. THE INTER-LOCKED GRIP ADOPTED By 

To illustrate 1-18th being eee 

too small a value for each hole, 
Professor Turner referred to an apocryphal match between teams ot 
four a side. ‘A,B,C, each win their match by one hole, so the 
score stands 3 3-18ths, and thus even if D won every hole he could 
not rescue the match for his side, as he could only score 2.” 

The Professor’s theory of } being the proper value of each hole 
in the bye was, he stated, worked out by a simple method, i.e. by 
collecting all the cases where the team match would have gone to 
one side by scoring by holes alone, and to the other side by scoring by 
matches. By adding all the holes-up he found they came to just double 
the number of matches-up, so that the proportion would be one match 
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equalstwo holes. But Professor Turner did not appear warmly to ad- 
vocate any radical alteration in the method of scoring, as he mentioned 
that having examined carefully the result of 183 matches, he found 
that 153 would have resulted the same way by any system. 

It is extremely doubtful, in consideration of this slight difference, 
whether it would be advisable to adopt a system by which the bye 
would be given a value. After the strain of the match is over the 
victor very frequently relaxes his or her efforts, and the loser of the 
match consequently scores the bye. This is a great emollient to the 
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loser’s ruffled pride, and the loss of the bye causes little or no morti- 
fication to the winner of thematch. In team matches, playing by the 
match is steadily growing in popularity, particularly among women. 
By this method no individual player can bring the whole team to grief, 
whereas if matches are played by holes one player who is completely 
off can bias the match one way or other by being 17 or 18 holes down. 
In county golf, since its inauguration seven years ago, the scoring has 
been by matches, and in inter-club matches this method usually pre- 
vails. But among ’men there is no uniform system, and the perusal 
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ofa golf column in a paper will frequently show matches scored by all 
three methods. 

Women hold the proud position of being the pioneers of golfing 
organisations. They have their Union and their County Association. 
The former has been in existence since 1892, and the latter since 
1899. Though the advantages of these organisations have been most 
favourably commented upon by many critics, men have not yet 
inaugurated similar institutions. 

Through much contumely and scorn, women golfers have at 
last attained the respect and admiration they deserve. The critic 
who writes scornfully on the subject of women players no longer 
receives the applause of the multitude: he or she is merely ignored as 
ridiculously and absurdly narrow-minded. 

Each year as the standard of play improves it is noticeable 
that the standard of ‘‘ Ways, Manners, and Dress” advances with 
equal strides. Where now is the golfing woman who—to quote 
from Mrs. Kennard—“ strode over sandy links aping man”? She is 
gone—and we are glad; for though always a rara avis on the links, 
that she did exist is undeniable. Now you will no longer find this 
cuckoo in the golf nest: in her place are gentle-mannered athletic 
girls and women—true women to their finger tipsp—women of self- 
control, adaptability, and broad-minded views, physically robust 
and full of energy, yet tempering their enthusiasm with judicious 
equanimity and moderation. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XVII.—THE CATACOMB FOX 
BY DANIELE B. VARE 


HE is old, and lean, and cunning, and he lives in the catacombs 
near the Cecchignola, ten miles out of Rome. These are not the 
catacombs that tourists visit as a rule; in fact, I very much doubt if 
anyone has thoroughly explored them; but they evidently extend for 
miles, for I have noticed at least a dozen openings into underground 
passages, and should you ever drive along the Cecchignola road on 
your way to a meet you will often hear the ground ring hollow 
under the wheels of your carriage. 

He has given us many a good run, and may give us a few more 
before he goes where the good foxes go, for I have not heard of his 
decease up till now, and a faster-going fox I never knew; also you 
cannot stop up a catacomb as you would an ordinary burrow or 
drain, to cut off his retreat. He is generally known as the ‘‘ volpe 
della Cecchignola,” but I prefer to call him the ‘‘ catacomb fox,” 
if only for the part he plays in this same story. 

The finest run he gave us was just two years ago, when we 
caught him in the open far from home—thirty-five minutes by my 
watch, and without a check. It was a run to remember all one’s 
life, and to tell of in the evenings in the firelight, when sporting 
memories come back thick and fast, and you see through clouds of 
tobacco-smoke the big timber fences and green pasture land with its 
background of blue hills. What a pace he went that day! Dis- 
daining the tricks with which he had thrown off the hounds many 
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times before, over hill and valley, straight for his home. And how 
we followed! With hats crammed over our ears, racing over the 
flat stretches of pasture, plunging into the hollows and through the 
big ditches that drain off the valleys, bending forward as we topped 
each steep hill, slowing down a little before each fence or wall, then 
to dash forward harder than before as the obstacle was safely taken 
and left behind. It was a run to make your blood tingle in your 
veins, your breath come quick, and your eyes sparkle with the very 
joy of living! We were a big field when the run began, but there 
were barely eight of us when we sprang off our panting horses 
before the large black opening in the hill-side where the fox had 
gone to ground, and I think that I was prouder of being among 
those eight than of anything that I had ever done. 

The hounds disappeared underground for a second or two, but 
came out again almost immediately, and stood round the opening 
with heaving sides and tongues out, their drooping tails expressive 
of their disgust and righteous indignation. 

The first to come up was Colonel Barletta on a thoroughbred 
mare; he and the Master and huntsman stood mopping their faces 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs and alternately praising and cursing 
the fox who had given them such a run only to escape. Only one 
lady kept up with us to the end, an American, Miss Dalton, from 
New York. She was a pretty girl, with fair hair and a fresh, clear 
complexion just a little tanned by the Italian sun. She rode 
splendidly on hunters that her father had bought in Milan. She 
sprang down from her saddle, and giving me her horse to hold went 
and peered into the catacomb; then she came back to me. 

“You don’t happen to know what’s become of Gino, do you?” 
she asked. 

She was engaged to an Italian by the name of Gino Velardi, a 
young man who had taken to fox-hunting only a few months before, 
his fondness for the sport of kings being merely accessory to the 
deeper passion that he bore for Miss Dalton. 

‘* He was all right when I saw him last,’ I answered; ‘‘he was 
giving pennies to a contadino who had opened a gate for him.” 

‘*Think of stopping in the middle of a run to give pennies to a 
contadino !”’ exclaimed Miss Dalton. 

** Eet is a goot zing zat somebody stop to pay,” said Barletta ; 
‘we all not too excited to wait till him open ze gate, but we too 
excited to give him somezing!”’ 

The Colonel stood with a large sandwich in one hand and a 
saddle-flask of marsala in the other, his horse's reins hanging loosely 
over one arm. Never very fluent, his English was rendered worse 
than usual by the fact that he spoke with his mouth full. ‘‘’Ere ’e 
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com’. ’E all right! Keep still, you fool, can’t you?” This last 
was in Italian and addressed to his horse. 

Young Velardi rode up at that moment. He was mounted on 
a big roan hunter and dressed in black, with a broad-brimmed hat 
like those worn by the buttavi or cattle-drivers on the Campagna ; 
he made no secret of the fact that it was the pleasure of Miss Dalton’s 
company more than any keenness for sport that brought him out 
hunting, so he modestly left pink coats and sporting attire to the 
men who were in reality or in their own estimation better sportsmen 
than himself. He rode very fairly nevertheless, and looked well on 
horseback, being thin and wiry, with a rather pale, clean-shaven 
face, and wonderful eyes of the kind one reads of in books, black as 
ink, restless, everchanging, with a latent fire in them which to his 
friends spoke of an intelligence beyond the ordinary, and re- 
minded his enemies, who were not a few, of the insanity which 
had once or twice shown itself in members of his family. His 
intelligence manifested itself in many ways, but principally in 
his researches and experiments in electrical engineering and 
chemistry ; his insanity, if such it could be called, in occasional 
paroxysms of anger, to which he was subject if roused or thwarted 
in any way. 

He cantered up in a leisurely way, and asked what had become 
of the fox. The situation having been explained to him, he got off 
his horse and, giving the reins to the huntsman to hold, went and 
peered into the tunnel. 

*‘ Why didn’t the hounds follow ?”’ he asked next. 

‘“* They did go in a few yards,’’ answered the Master, ‘‘ but there 
is a spring of water in there somewhere; the ground is all wet. I 
suppose there is no scent, and they were afraid of the darkness.” 

““T wonder how far it extends,” said Velardi. ‘‘ Lend me a 
match-box, will you? I should like to see what it looks like 
inside.”’ 

Barletta handed him a match-box. 

Don’t go in far, Gino,” said Miss Dalton, “or you'll get 
lost or fall down a hole. One catacomb is much the same as 
another, I suppose; there cannot be anything very interesting in 
this one.” 

* All right,” said Velardi, ‘“‘I won’t go in far.” And stooping 
down, for the passage was very low at the opening, he stepped in 
and disappeared. Two of the hounds started to follow him, but the 
Master called them back. 

‘*T wish he wouldn’t be so foolish,” said Miss Dalton; ‘‘ even 
if he doesn’t get lost he'll probably catch a chill going into that 
damp cellar of a place after such a run.” 
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“Oh, him all right!’ said Barletta, who was sitting on the 
grass near the opening. ‘‘Him no fool! Eet is quite warm in 
zere, and I can see his light in ze passage.” 

In a minute or two Velardi’s face reappeared at the opening, 
and he scrambled out and began dusting his clothes. 

‘“‘ This passage is evidently a side entrance,” he said; “ there is 
quite a broad tunnel a little further down that runs at right angles 
to it; probably there is a big chapel or hall somewhere near. I 
daresay the early Christians managed to make themselves pretty 
comfortable in their time. I can imagine life being very pleasant 
even in a catacomb under certain circumstances;’’ and he looked 
at Miss Dalton. 

*T am afraid that if you intend to set up house in a catacomb,” 
said his fiancée, ‘‘that I could have nothing more to say to you; 
think of the bats and the damp!” 

‘“‘ Fair lady, you are so practical! Think of the memories and 
the silence. You would look so pretty, too, by candle-light—like 
some fair-haired Christian martyr ready to face the lions in the 
Colosseum rather than betray her faith!” 

“Thanks! I’d rather do the Colosseum with a Baedeker 
and safety, though I guess I would have received a more lasting 
impression in the old way!” 

The Master had mounted and was moving off with the pack. 
Miss Dalton and Velardi followed his example. Old Barletta stared 
after them as he finished his sandwich. ‘‘ Those two are always 
chaffing each other,” he said to me in Italian. ‘It seems a funny 
way of making love; it usen’t to be mine, I remember!” 

“But it leads to the altar, Colonel,” I said, “which your 
methods did not apparently, as you are still a bachelor.” 

‘‘That, my dear young man, only proves their superiority!” 
And mounting his mare the Colonel trotted off after the hounds. 

That run was the finest we have ever had after the catacomb 
fox. Asarule he keeps too near home to give us much sport, and 
he invariably succeeds in reaching one of the many openings to his 
own special residence. It was about a year after the run I have 
just described that he again gave us a gallop, and this time he nearly 
lost his brush. Several things had, however, happened in the mean- 
time. First of all Miss Dalton fell ill of typhoid fever, and her 
marriage, which was to have taken place in the spring, had to be 
-put off indefinitely in consequence. In the first week of November, 
however, just before the beginning of the hunting season, a more 
tragic incident occurred, which we all thought at the time must 
inevitably put an end to all poor Velardi’s or Miss Dalton’s hopes 
of conjugal happiness. 
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Velardi, as I think I mentioned before, was an electrician of 
considerable talent, and though barely twenty-two years old had 
already made a name for himself in the world of science by some 
discoveries concerning the transmission of electric currents through 
liquids. He used to conduct his experiments in a large laboratory 
built over the stables of his father’s house in Rome, and at the time 
of his engagement he was at work (so it was understood among his 
friends) on a discovery which was, if all went well, to place him on 
a level with the greatest electricians of our days. He passed most 
of his time in his laboratory either alone or with one assistant, a 
boy of about nineteen whom he had found almost starving in the 
streets, having been out of work a long time. Gino had taken him 
home and educated him, and made him his assistant, and the boy 
worshipped the very ground his master trod on. Gino would work 
for long spells at a time, a short nap on a divan in the laboratory 
often serving him as a night’s rest. So one morning, or, to be 
more precise, on the 12th of November, when his valet Mariano, 
entering his bedroom to call him, found that the bed had not been 
slept in, he naturally supposed that his master had passed the night 
at work, and took his breakfast of coffee and rolls over to the 
laboratory; but he found the door locked, and though he knocked 
several times received no answer. 

Still he was not alarmed; young Velardi had all the eccentric 
habits of genius, and might have gone out early in the morning 
and breakfasted in some café or restaurant. At about twelve o’clock, 
however, the coachman, coming in and out of the stables, noticed 
with surprise the behaviour of his dogs, a couple of fox-terriers, 
who stood alternately whining and growling outside the laboratory 
door, and would not come away when he called them. He men- 
tioned the fact casually to Mariano, who, beginning to fear some 
misfortune, went to Gino’s father and asked permission to force 
the door. Old Velardi hurried at once to the laboratory, and setting 
Mariano and the coachman to work with an old flint-lock gun that 
hung in the saddlery, used as a battering-ram, they soon broke in 
the lock and opened the door. What he expected and feared to find 
I do not know, probably he did not know himself. As he entered 
the room, he saw the body of a man lying on the floor by the 
window, and he ran forward with a sob, thinking that it must be 
his son. But as he came nearer he saw that he was mistaken: the 
man was not Gino, but of shorter and heavier build, with fair hair 
and beard. The bright winter sunshine shone down pitilessly on , 
the huddled form and black distorted features, and old Velardi 
realised that the man was unknown to him, and that he had been 
strangled. 
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There is no need to enumerate the thousand and one con- 
jectures and inquiries that followed the discovery of the man’s body 
and young Velardi’s subsequent disappearance. There was never 
any doubt as to who was guilty, nor did the police have great diffi- 
culty in discovering the motives of the crime. The murdered man 
was identified as one Giovanni Lezzani, an engineer of doubtful 
reputation, and from some sheets of letter paper covered with 
notes in the defunct’s handwriting it became evident that Lezzani 
had entered the laboratory, probably by means of false keys, in 
the hopes of obtaining information about young Velardi’s dis- 
coveries. He had most likely been discovered by Gino himself, and 
the scene that must have followed can easily be imagined. Public 
opinion, which had been very much against Gino at the first dis- 
covery of the crime, soon veered round so as to be almost entirely 
in his favour, and much sympathy was felt for him among his 
friends when it was discovered that the murdered man had aot been 
unarmed, as it had been said at first, but had even succeeded in 
wounding his adversary with a peculiarly deadly-looking knife. 
This was deduced from the fact of the knife being found in the 
courtyard opposite the laboratory window, where young Velardi had 
probably thrown it before his fingers, nerved by one of those sudden 
paroxysms of anger to which he was subject, closed round his 
opponent’s throat. That he had been wounded himself was apparent, 
the towels in the laboratory wash-hand stand having evidently 
been used to stanch a wound; and as the body of Lezzani had no 
scratch on it, one could only suppose that Gino himself had received 
a cut in the struggle. He was not even blamed for having fled 
from justice instead of facing the consequences of his act, and this 
because of a rumour that originated with his father, that Gino was 
not hiding merely to escape imprisonment but in order that he 
might bring his experiments, which were then at a critical stage, 
to a successful termination. To prove that his theory was not 
unfounded old Velardi declared that several of the more important 
batteries and instruments were missing from the laboratory, though, 
to tell the truth, nobody believed the old gentleman. 

This only was certain: that Gino had disappeared, and with 
him his assistant, notwithstanding that the former could have made 
almost sure of his acquittal by claiming that he had acted in self- 
defence, and the assistant, except for the fact of his disappear- 
ance, would never have incurred even the suspicion of being 
accessory to the crime. The police in the meanwhile had not 
obtained a single clue to indicate the whereabouts of the fugitives. 

Such was the state of affairs when the hunting began as usual on 
the 15th of November. Much to everybody’s surprise, Miss Dalton, 
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who we all supposed to be in a state of nervous agitation over 
her lover’s fate, appeared regularly at the meets and followed the 
hounds with all her former keenness, a constant pallor and a sus- 
picion of suppressed excitement in her manner being the only signs 
that she felt her strange position in the least, and even these might 
have been the consequences of her recent illness. 

It was December before we caught a glimpse of the Cec- 
chignola fox, and when one evening after a long and blank day our 
friend suddenly got up a few yards in front of the hounds and started 
off home like a streak of red lightning, there was a general chorus 
of laughing approval from the old hands who caught a glimpse of 
the long white line across his back, probably the scar of some 
old wound, by which we, who had seen him often, used to recog- 
nise him. 

‘‘Good old fox!” exclaimed Barletta as we started off; ‘‘ he is 
always ready to oblige! Seems to me he will lose his brush to-day, 
though!” 

This certainly appeared probable, as the hounds were barely 
forty yards behind him when the run began, and seemed at first 
to be gaining ground. But the old fox was wily and his home very 
near; knowing that their heavier weight would put his pursuers at 
a disadvantage running up hill, as he entered the valley into which 
the catacombs opened he did not make straight for the entrance to 
his lair, but kept rather to fle right of it, going full speed to the top 
of a neighbouring hill; then, having gained fully ten or twelve yards 
by this dodge, he turned sharply to the left and made straight for 
home, disappearing underground just as the hounds began to gain 
on him once more. In all former runs, when the fox had escaped 
down a catacomb the hounds had never followed him in for more 
than a few yards, so that when we saw the pack dash into the - 
opening after their prey we expected them to reappear almost im- 
mediately. This, however, they failed to do, having penetrated, 
probably because the scent was stronger than usual, deep down into 
the passages of the catacombs, so that on reaching the opening the 
Master and huntsman could only hear a distant confused baying, but 
could not be sure from which direction it proceeded. During the 
run, which had been a very short one, I had ridden alongside of 
Miss Dalton, and had noticed that she was even paler than usual ; 
and thinking that perhaps she might be tired, for we had been many 
hours in the saddle, as soon as I pulled up I offered her some brandy 
and water from my flask. But she shook her head without answering, 
and kept her eyes on the opening to the underground passage, where 
the huntsman was standing blowing his horn to recall his hounds. 
I remembered then the almost identical scene of just ten months 
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before, when Gino Velardi had explored the nearer passages of the 
catacomb with the aid of Barletta’s match-box. ‘“ Poor girl!” I 
thought, “she remembers it too!” and I walked away, leading my 
horse. 

The hounds were beginning to come out one by one, and soon 
the pack was almost complete; yet two were still missing, and 
though the huntsman blew his horn and called them by name they 
failed to appear. A catacomb is a dangerous place to enter without 
many precautions, and I believe that the huntsman added to the 
very natural fear of getting lost a superstitious terror of the tomb- 
lined passages through which he would have had to grope his way. 

Barletta suggested that some one should go in with a ball of 
string to let out as he moved forward, but as no string was forth- 
coming he did not help us much with his advice. 

We were still discussing what should be done when Miss Dalton 
suddenly called me, and as I went up to her bent down in the saddle 
and whispered to me: ‘“ For pity’s sake don’t let anyone go in!” 

I stared at her in amazement; her face was drawn and haggard, 
and her voice shook as if she was afraid. ‘‘ There is no danger, 
Miss Dalton,’”’ I assured her, ‘‘ nobody will go in without taking 
every precaution.” 

“Oh, you do not understand! You do not understand,” she 
repeated, and her eyes were full of tears. ‘‘ Nobody must go in! 
For my sake see that nobody goes in!” 

I remained silent with my hand on her saddle-bow, looking 
down at the grass and wondering what all this could mean and what 
I should do (I could hear the Master declaring that he would not go 
home till his hounds were found), and theu suddenly I understood. 

“Would it matter if I went in?” I asked, looking up. 

Her eyes met mine for a moment, and then her face cleared. 

“Oh! If you would!” she answered. 

So I turned and went up to the Master. I do not take any 
credit to myself for having guessed the truth at that moment, though 
I hope I am not more dense than my neighbours; but, as I stood 
there by Miss Dalton’s horse, looking down my glance had rested for 
an instant on something that gave me a clue; it was indeed merely 
the stub of a half-smoked cigarette lying in the grass, but was of a 
peculiar brand, tipped with straw—a brand that I remember Gino 
Velardi always used to smoke. So I went to the Master and offered 
to go in and look for his two missing hounds. 

‘But you'll get lost, man!” he said; ‘‘the whip has fetched 
a piece of candle from a shepherd’s hut near by, but he says he 
cannot get a ball of string anywhere. How are you to find your 
way out?” 

E 2 
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‘**T could scratch a line along the ground or on the sides of the 
passages as I walked forwards,” I answered, “that is if one of you 
could lend me a pen-knife or some pointed instrument, and then I 
could follow the line when I turned to come back.” 

‘Yes, that’s not such a bad idea,’’ commented the Master; 
‘but are you sure you don’t mind going in alone? Hadn’t one of 
us better come with you?” 

I declared my preference for going in alone, and soon I was 
furnished with a candle and a corkscrew belonging to Barletta (what 
he wanted with a corkscrew out hunting I cannot conceive), no more 
suitable instrument being obtainable wherewith to mark out my way. 
I glanced at Miss Dalton’s face ; it was still pale, but calmer; then 
I stooped down and entered the passage. 

As long as the aperture by which I had entered remained in 
sight I did not trouble to use the corkscrew, but when the passage, 
which was narrow and hollowed out of the hard red earth or tufa, 
opened out into a broader and loftier tunnel I began to mark my 
further progress by scratching a line on the wall as I moved 
forwards. For the first twenty yards or so this was easy enough, 
but as I got further in the passages began to intersect each other 
more frequently, and their sides were, in places, honeycombed with - 
tombs similar to those in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, which the 
tourists visit; this made the drawing of the line, as I had begun it, 
very difficult, so that I decided at last, though it was not so comfort- 
able a process, to scratch the line on the ground. I had been 
moving all the time in the direction whence proceeded a low, con- 
tinuous murmur, which at the time I took to be the distant baying 
of hounds. As I stooped down to mark the ground with my cork- 
screw I noticed low down on the side of the passage a small arrow 
roughly drawn in chalk pointing in the direction I was following. I 
stood up and peered along the passage. A few yards further down a 
similar arrow was drawn at the same height from the ground, and 
further on another; after that came the darkness. Suddenly the 
sound I had been following died away, giving place to absolute 
silence. A large bat, disturbed by the light of my candle, flashed 
past me and disappeared. I confess that for a moment I felt a 
strong desire to turn and leave the hounds to their fate and 
the mystery of Miss Dalton’s strange agitation unsolved; for 
although I would have taken any odds that Gino Velardi lay hidden 
somewhere among those passages and tombs, and though I no more 
feared poor Gino when in his normal condition of sanity than I 
feared Miss Dalton herself, yet as I stood there alone in the darkness 
the sinister rumours of my poor friend’s latent madness occurred to 
me, I remembered how only a few days before he had killed an 
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armed man with his bare hands, and I reasoned that his surprise at 
my appearance, should I come upon him unawares, and his fear of 
capture might well raise the devil in the man, whose control over 
his passions could never be entirely relied upon. Yet I did him an 
injustice, for even as I stood hesitating whether to proceed or not a 
quiet voice at my elbow made me turn with a start, and I saw the 
well-known figure close beside me, smiling at my discomfiture. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” said Gino. ‘‘ Did she tell you to come 
and see me?” 

He was wearing a workman’s blouse over a dark serge suit, and 
held a lighted cigarette in his hand; he looked much as usual, and 
spoke as if it were the most natural thing in the world for me to 
come upon him in the passages of an unexplored catacomb. 

*‘She did not want any of us to come in,” I answered; ‘ but 
the Master said he wouldn’t go home without his hounds, and she 
did not seem to mind me going in as much as the others, so I 
came.” 

‘Others! What others?” said Gino, looking grave. ‘‘ Does 
all Rome know of my being here ? ” 

I explained the situation hurriedly, adding: ‘ You had better 
help me to find the hounds, or you will have half the field in soon to 
look for me.” 

He nodded, and turning down a side passage beckoned me to 
follow him. ‘‘ This is more serious than I thought,” he said. ‘I 
supposed on seeing you that my fiancée had told you of my where- 
abouts and that you had merely come to see how I was getting on. 
But I think I know where the hounds are, and if we can find them 
and get them out again there will be no harm done. If you will 
come in here a minute I can get a lantern and go with you.” 

We emerged as he spoke into a small vaulted room, which had 
evidently been a chapel when the early Christians had used the 
catacombs, for on the walls were the remains of old frescoes, and at 
one end there rose a broad marble altar, blackened with time. 
From this altar a petroleum lamp shed its light on a collection of 
various electrical appliances, a small battery, two electroscopes, and 
several rows of bottles and glass jars containing chemicals and salts. 
These articles were distributed, some on the floor, some on two 
collapsible card-tables of English make, and some on the altar. 
Comfort had evidently been sacrificed to science, for though the 
room boasted only two camp-stools there was a large mortar in one 
corner with a pestle and some blue salts beside it, and I guessed 
that the noise I had mistaken for the baying of hounds had really 
been made by Gino pounding some salts in the mortar. 

“ This is only our laboratory,” he said, taking up a lantern from 
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the floor and proceeding to light it; “if I had more time I would 
show you our bedrooms.” 

“You are not alone, then, down here?” I asked. 

“Oh dear no! _ I have my assistant; he is at Frascati just 
now, disguised as a shepherd ; he always goes up there to get pro- 
visions: it is nearer than Rome, and there is less danger of his being 
recognised.” He took up the lantern as he spoke, and led the way 
down several passages, turning now to the right, now to the left, till 
we came to a place where the ground seemed to have given way so 
that the passage was nearly blocked up, and we had to creep over 
mounds of fallen earth on our hands and knees—a most uncomfort- 
able proceeding when you are carrying alighted candle in your hand. 

“You seem to know the way about very well,” I remarked ; 
“but where are you taking me to?” 

“To the fox’s lair,” he answered, ‘it’s just round the corner 
here; I found it one day by accident, when I was exploring the 
catacombs. Phew! I can smell the brute already!” 

We took a few more steps forward, stumbling over the broken 
ground, and found ourselves in a room very similar to the one used 
by Gino as a laboratory, except that here the walls were lined with 
tombs, hollowed out of the earth and closed with slabs of marble; 
one of these was open at one end, the marble being broken, and 
before this tomb were the two hounds. As we came up to them 
they began to display the greatest excitement, under the impres- 
sion that we had come to help them reach their prey. There was 
the fox, right enough, glaring at me from a corner of the empty 
tomb, his eyes shining red and green and his white teeth flashing in 
the candle-light as he snarled at us. The aperture was far too small 
for the hounds to pass through, so he was safe enough as far as they 
were concerned, and as I did not feel inclined to molest him we left 
him master of the situation and retired, Gino preceding meas before, 
while I dragged the unwilling hounds after me by the scuff of the 
neck. 

When we came to the place where he had first found me, Gino 
stopped and held out his hand. ‘‘Good bye, old man,” he said, 
‘‘and good luck; you can find your way out easily now, you have 
only to follow the arrows!” 

** Good bye,’ I answered, and we shook hands. His face stood 
out clear and pale in the candle-light against the dark of the passages 
—he was smiling. I felt very sorry for him, and tried to say so; 
after all, the man he had killed had been a scoundrel, and had tried 
to rob him. ‘‘ Why don’t you come out, Gino?” I said; ‘it was 
only manslaughter all told. There is no dishonour attached—it only 
makes it worse, your hiding in here!” 
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Gino laughed. ‘‘ You take for granted that it was I who killed 
the little beast!’ he said. 

“ Well, didn’t you?” I asked in amazement. 

“Oh dear no! It was my assistant, Gianni. We went into 
the laboratory together and found the man copying out my notes. 
He tried to rush past us to the door, and struck at me with his knife; 
it was a mere scratch, but I staggered against the wall, and before I 
knew what was happening Gianni had him by the throat, and was 
choking the life out of him. He is a strong little beggar, and 
devoted to me. I called out to him to let go, but it was too late.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name are you in hiding ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I could not afford to have my work interrupted by the 
police just now,” he answered ; ‘‘ my experiments are at a critical 
stage, and I need Gianni to help me; but we shall not be very long 
now—a few more experiments, a few months of work, and I shall be 
back among my friends. Ina year’s time, at most, you will see me 
again.” 

‘**A year!” I exclaimed; ‘‘ you don’t mean to say you are going 
to remain buried in this place a whole year!” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘I shall leave this, if all goes well, in a day 
or two, and I think you will be able to guess my whereabouts. So 
good bye, once more. You must hurry off, or we shall have the 
whole field in here in a minute or two.” 

“Good bye,” I said, and I turned down the passage, and follow- 
ing the line on the wall, soon came to the opening where I had 
entered, and where my friends were waiting anxiously for my return. 

The sun was just beginning to go down as I stepped out into 
the thyme-scented air of the Campagna; from some little village on 
the Alban Hills a few miles away there floated over the plain the 
sound of church bells. I was dimly conscious, as I stood there 
dazzled by the unaccustomed light, that old Barletta and Miss 
Dalton were looking at me curiously; but neither spoke, and the 
Master and huntsman were busy calling off the hounds. So we 
mounted and rode off, each occupied with his own thoughts. 

When we got .back to the place where we had met, I helped 
Miss Dalton into the brougham that was to drive her back to 
the town. 

‘‘T want to thank you for your kindness,” she said as we shook 
hands, “and to say good bye!” 

“Good bye?” I echoed in astonishment. ‘ Are you leaving 
Rome, then ?” 

‘“ Yes,”’ she answered; ‘‘ my father is coming to Civitavecchia 
the day after to-morrow in his yacht, and we are to go on a cruise 
round the world together.” Her glance met mine, and to the 
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unspoken question in my eyes she answered in a whisper, “‘ Yes, he 
comes too.” 

Old Barletta and I drove home together as usual; we always 
share a cab out to the meets, and as a rule it’s the Colonel who does 
most of the talking. That evening, however, he seemed thoughtful ; 
he wrapped himself up in his blue cloak, lit a cigar, and sat staring 
out over the Campagna. The sun had set behind the hills, and the 
air was growing cold; in the distance the town, with its many 
domes and steeples, rose up clear and dark against the deep red of 
the sky, and already a few lights were shining here and there among 
the houses. On the road in front of us was Miss Dalton’s brougham, 
trotting homewards at a smart pace. 

“Nice girl, that !’’ said the Colonel at last. 

“Very,” I answered, and I glanced at the brown face beside 
me, wondering how much this old cynic had guessed of Miss Dalton’s 
story. 

“It must be very nice,” he added after a pause, “‘ to have some- 
one like that to be fond of you and true to you, come what may!” 

**You were not always of that opinion, Colonel,” I answered ; 
‘‘what has converted you?” 

But the Colonel was not listening. 

“Gino is a lucky beggar!” he said. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ABOVE THE SNOW LINE 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 
Author of ** Adventures on the Roof of the World,’ etc., etc. 


THERE are two distinct branches of photography open to the 
climber, and they are the rendering of the pictorial aspects of 
mountain scenery and the faithful portrayal of the evolutions of his 
fellow Alpinists. The writer has tried to unite both subjects, and 


ON THE WELLENKUPPE 


in doing so has found it a great advantage to carry with her more 
than one camera. For landscapes pure and simple, or even land- 
scapes in which some figures appear, a half-plate camera is as good 
an instrument as can be desired. By using a lens giving satisfactory 
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definition—and in the brilliant light of the higher regions a small 
stop will invariably be used—the resulting negatives will make 
excellent enlargements and lantern slides. But the use of a half- 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE THEODULE PASS 


plate camera necessitates usually some little arranging of the sub- 
ject. The photographer must be careful to be the proper distance 
from the foreground, and if he would include any of his companions 


in the picture, he must unrope and allow them to move away 
from his lens till satisfactorily placed. All this occupies time, and 
time during an expedition is often of great value. It is for this 
reason that I have found mountain photography actually quicker 


THE ROTHHORN FROM THE WELLENKUPPE 


and better with two cameras than with one, the second string to 
my bow being a folding pocket-Kodak. With this tiny machine 
slung round my waist I have watched with the keenest interest the 
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movements of those ahead of 
me on the rope, ever ready, 
without their knowledge, to get 
a snap-shot of a brilliant piece 
of climbing, or at any rate of 
something that looks as if it 
were! It is fatal to an honest 
rendering of a climbing episode 
if it be suspected that the photo- 
grapher is about to make an 
exposure. His models imme- 
diately become stiff and self- 
conscious, or else arrange them- 
selves in sensational and absurd 
attitudes, and the result is use- 
less as an attempt to portray 
climbers at work. With my 
tiny camera, however, it is un- 
necessary for me to unrope, and 
it is so quickly in readiness that 
1 have ample time to make my NEAR THE MATTERHORN HUT 
exposure while the others are 


moving upwards and I am await- 
ing my turn to followthem. The 
photographer had better be last 
on the rope, and allow himself 
a generous length of it. 

It is strange that amongst 
the large numbers of people who 
climb so few bring home really 
spirited pictures of what befell 
during their holidays. It seems 
impossible that with a pocket 
Kodak held still and level, and 
with exposures made in a good 
strong light, any should return 
empty-handed—nay, should re- 
turn with practically any failures. 
I fancy the want of success 
attending the ordinary camera- 
wielder, and especially he who 
is unused to snow, is often due 

to the fact that he will not do 
A REFRESHING POOL OF WATER ON A LOFTY 
RIDGE ABOVE THE SNOW LINE his own developing. Divided 
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responsibility seldom leads to 
good results, and until the photo- 
grapher’s faults are proved to 
himself to be all his own he will 
not learn how to avoid them. 
Many atime has a roll of film 
been brought to me, and the 
indifferent results on it been 
confidently attributed to ‘the 
man at the shop,’ whereas 
many of the exposures have 
been made in an impossibly 
poor light, and in other cases 
the camera has been shaken, 
resulting in pictures described 
by the owner as “all blurred 
and out of focus, the fault of the 
lens, of course!” 

And yet nothing is easier 


ON THE FURGEN GRAT 


than the development of a small roll of film, especially now that 
non-curling films are on the market, though it is more in the ease 
of drying and subsequent pleasantness in handling that these are 


UNDER THE CLIFFS OF THE MATTERHORN 


so great an improvement over 
the earlier ones. Metol-hydro- 
quinone is a clean, rapid, and 
excellent developer for films, 
and whereas many persons find 
difficulty in getting brilliant 
negatives with the developer 
they use, with this they must 
rather guard against hardness 
and over-density. A secret of 
successful film-development is 
to use plenty of solution and 
make sure that the films are 
kept evenly immersed in it. I 
find an ordinary washhand-basin 
half-full of water far better than 
a dish for first plunging the 
films into, and when thoroughly 
wetted I pass my little roll back- 
wards and forwards through a 
deep dish of developer till the 
pictures begin to show. Then 
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back goes the film into the water, 
and I cut off each exposure and 
plunge it into the basin till all 
are divided. One by one these 
are returned face down to the 
developer till I have as many as 
I can comfortably watch. When 
the detail is well out at the back 
I put them in another big dish 
of water, and when all are 
finished I move them on to the 
fixer. It is most important 
that no air-bells should remain 
on the films either while they 
are in the fixer or in the pre- 
vious water, as otherwise the 
developer will go on working, 
resulting in a dark spot on the 
negative. 
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STEEP ROCKS MUCH FORESHORTENED 


I have found but little difficulty in developing in my room 
when staying at hotels, and a few celluloid dishes and a folding 
candle-lantern are all the equipment that is absolutely necessary, 
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photographic chemicals being 
obtainable in all the chief Alpine 
centres. 

The interest is kept alive 
by never letting unexposed 
films or plates accumulate, and 
errors of exposure or defects in 
the camera are immediately de- 
tected. 

For half-plate work on the 
mountains I have obtained 
good results with rapid Impe- 
rial plates, using a shutter to 
obviate having to carry a tri- 
pod. But the object of this 
little paper is to encourage 
those who desire to carry no- 
thing but a tiny camera with 
them on their climbs, yet fear 
that they cannot do satisfac- 
tory work with so simple an 
outfit. For this reason I use 
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in illustrating this article a set of views taken with a little folding 
Kodak. 

My remarks apply to winter photography amongst the moun- 
tains as well as to that undertaken in summer, for, thanks to the 


BELOW THE MATTERHORN HUT 


purity of the air and the dazzling reflection from the snow, ample 
light for snap-shotscan be counted on in fine weather during several 
hours daily, even in January. 
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FISHING IN A HIMALAYAN RIVER 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL CREAGH, C.B. 


I HAVE often thought how fortunate it is that for every stage of 
our pilgrimage amusements are provided, suitable to the period. 
During childhood we have small plays in which the joys and sorrows 
of after-life are typically rehearsed, and toys which we break. Later 
on, we go in for larger playthings, some of which, I am afraid, are 
not unfrequently broken too—but that is a side issue. And then, 
when hot youth is past, sedater pleasures crop up which are relished 
with even a keener zest than those that preceded them. Among 
these sports of a later day, fishing occupies a prominent place. 
Izaak Walton affirms that it is the pleasantest thing in the world! 
And certainly to an enthusiastic angler the pleasure it affords is 
intense if he should happen to be a lover of nature as well. For 
though, of course, good sport can be had in a muddy stream with 
flat banks, it seems to me that the enjoyment derived from every 
outdoor amusement—especially one so sedentary as fishing—is 
sensibly increased by fine surroundings. 

As a case in point, a certain fair Eastern river, called the Giri, 
which I fished for many succeeding years, has been truly a “ river of 
pleasure’? to me. And that, not only on account of the excellent 
sport it yielded, but also because of its situation, flowing as it does 
through some of the finest scenery in the world. For it hasits source 
far to the north of Simla, in the remote Himalayas, whose soaring 
peaks have no rival as they rise up in dreamlike splendour against 
the blue Indian sky. 

But though the Giri is a river of comparatively great length, the 
only part of it worth much consideration from an angler’s point of 
view is that between Kharganoo and the Jumna, a distance of about 
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eighty miles. And along its banks in that direction I spent so 
many happy days that I always looked forward to a fishing excursion 
there with the keenest delight, and was never disappointed. 

During the rains the Giri comes down in flood, and the volume 
of water is enormous. The consequence is that the actual course of 
the diminished stream which represents it in the fishing season 
varies a good deal from year to year. On one occasion we found 
that our camping ground of the previous season was completely 
swept away! But the loss proved a gain to us. For we discovered 
a delectable piece of ground about a couple of hundred feet higher 
up the hill, where large trees threw a pleasant shade over patches of 
soft turf threaded by sparkling streams, and looking as fresh and 
green as if they were a bit of transplanted England. It was thus an 
ideal spot in which to pitch our tent. And though living under canvas 
may have its inconveniences, they are more than outweighed by the 
sense of refreshment and invigoration which a free outdoor life and 
direct communion with nature engenders. Besides, it appeals to 
that inherent vagabondism which lurks in the best of us, and which, 
as scientists affirm, has been transmitted to us from our sylvan 
ancestors. But be that as it may—that is, whatever the genealogy 
of the instinct may be—certain it is that there exists in most people 
an inextinguishable desire to shake off the trammels of civilisation 
for a while now and then, and, exchanging our present overwrought 
modern life for the woods and fields, the mountain and glen, the lake 
and the river, to be able to ramble free and unfettered among them 
just as fancy dictates. 

Meanwhile, together with many other pleasing varieties of camp 
life, there is the excitement of having to furnish supplies for the 
larder, and luckily in numerous parts of the Giri Valley there is 
good sport to be had with both gun and rifle for anyone who does 
not object to hill-climbing. Jungle fowl, green pigeon, and kaly 
pheasants are there in plenty, and we could also often get a kaker 
(barking deer), the flesh of which makes excellent venison. However, 
fishing is, of course, the main interest here; and the “lordly 
mahseer,”? as he is called, is quite as sporting a fish, weight for 
weight, as the salmon. Nay, more: I have known him to make such 
a gallant struggle for his life and liberty, and to resort to such 
ingenious devices to effect an escape, that notwithstanding his lowly 
place in the scale of being, it was almost impossible not to accredit 


1 A stout rod and strong tackle are necessary to capture a big mahseer, but a trout 
rod with single gut trace and a small spoon should always be at hand; for there are 
many places where no big fish can be expected, though capital sport may be had with 
fish up to five or six pounds. The fishing shikari always carries the second rod, as well 
as the pot containing the live bait, etc., etc. 
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him with reasoning power. I remember one day in particular when 
his instinct was pitted against my skill in such a remarkable way 
that I must describe it in detail ; because, though at other times we 
caught heavier fish and a larger number of them, the excitement it 
afforded was continuous, and never flagged from first to last. 

On the occasion in question we were moving camp from Majero 
to Kharganoo, and, as usual, intended to fish all the way. The 
arrangement was for me to march on without stopping for half an 
hour, so as to leave that much water undisturbed for my companion, 
who was to begin fishing at once. 

Soon after starting we came to a place where it was necessary 


KHARGANOO 


to cross the river in order to avoid aclimb of many hundred feet. 
The water there proved to be nearly up to my neck; so I got my 
fishing shikari—Douloo by name—to carry my coat, etc., over on 
his head together with his own clothes, and thus ensure my having 
at least some dry garments on reaching the opposite bank. 

There was a nice reach alittle above this ford, where the stream, 
though shallow, was strong, and where numerous rock formed 
likely-looking eddies. In fact it seemed just the sort of place for the 
trout rod—and such it proved. For after a few casts a stout fish 
took the spoon and dashed off, tearing out fifty yards or so of line in 
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no time. I then put on as much strain as I dared with a single gut 
trace; but in spite of it he managed to get me round one of the 
rocks, and my heart sank at that juncture, for I thought it was all 
over. But help was at hand. Douloo, who was in the water trying 
to turn the fish up stream, was quick enough to free the line before 
any damage was done (the fish being probably rather tired by that 
time), and after a few more rushes he was safely landed, and proved 
to be a beauty weighing five pounds. 

I got nothing more in that part; but presently, when we came 
to a rapid, I went up to the head of it, and taking the big rod, 
dropped a natural bait in and let it run over the first little fall. It 
was immediately seized by a heavy fish, which went off like 
lightning down stream, and I after it as fast as my legs could carry 
me. But when he had run out about sixty yards of line he stopped, 
and I saw with dismay that there was a big rock on my bank, against 
which he was almost certain to cut the line if he resumed his down- 
ward course. I therefore implored Douloo to get below it and 
throw in stones and other missiles, which would have the effect of 
turning the fish up stream. The roar of the water was so loud, how- 
ever, that the shikari could not, or perhaps would not, hear me, and 
contented himself with climbing on to the rock with a view to 
passing the line over the top of it if necessary. The question then 
became, Would the fish elude me or could I capture him ?—and it 
was an exciting one. But though during a brief space hope held 
dominion over fear, it was delusive, for presently off went the fish 
again, taking my line round the rock with him. Then I knew that 
the victory was his and I was defeated. 

However, I was soon consoled by coming to a piece of water 
that looked promising for small fish, and on taking my trout rod, 
hooked one which gave me twenty-five minutes’ hard work ere I 
landed it. I then caught one of those dainty, tasty little hill-trout 
which make these waters their habitat, and still moving onwards 
came ere long to a part where the river ran deep and strong between 
high banks, and seemed evidently the place for the big rod, which 
it proved to be. For no sooner had my chilena! disappeared 
over the head of the rapid than it was taken, and off went 
the fish down stream. I was then afraid of his taking all the 
line on my winch, so I followed as fast as I could, the line mean- 
while screaming off the reel, and I scrambling, leaping, stumbling, 
and often on the point of falling, while all my energies were 
directed to keeping the point of the rod up, and the heaviest 
possible strain on the fish. 


1 The little fish generally used for bait. 
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In this way we passed over about a hundred yards at a terrific 
pace, when suddenly the fish stopped, and I managed to reel up a 
little. Ashort distance below us on the opposite side a fallen tree 
was lying with some of its branches in the water, and I knew that the 
victory of the fish was assured if he could get in among them. I 
therefore sent men over to throw in stones and clods—meanwhile 
putting on as much strain as I dared and slowly guiding him past it 
—when all at once he darted off again as hard as ever, but stopped 
on reaching a pool a little way down. There he went to the bottom, 
and appeared absolutely immovable. Stones, sticks, and extra 


IN HOT PURSUIT 


strain, all were tried in vain. He would not stir. It seemed as if 
we had come to a regular impasse. 

But in the midst of it all a strange thing happened. Fora 
number of men, attracted by the noise and interested in the sport, 
had collected on the bank, and two of them taking in the situation, 
and having divested themselves of all their apparel but their loin- 
cloths, plunged boldly into the water (which was fifteen feet deep at 
that point), and swimming to the bottom bearded the lordly 
mahseer in his stronghold. That was too much for the fish. The 
sight of those nude figures so close at hand, and gleaming in the 
pale green water until they seemed, so to say, transfigured, was 
more than he could stand; and the next moment he darted off with 
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such rapidity that apparently he was as strong as ever. Of course I 
could not climb down from the rock where I was waiting with the 
rod in my hand, so I stood still and wondered what would happen 
next, while the line ran out at a most alarming rate. 

When only about ten yards of it remained the fish stopped 
nearly in mid-stream, in a broad and shallow part below the pool; so 
I got the men to wade in below him, as I wanted them to head him 
back and prevent him from getting down another rapid, the beginning 
of which he was perilously near at the time. They then advanced, 
and when I could see that they were quite close to and almost 
surrounding him, never shall I forget the agonies of apprehension I 
suffered during the moments that succeeded. I fully expected to see 
him make a dash for freedom, and it would have been a miracle had he 
made his way through that forest of brown legs without getting 
the line round something. Just then, however, there was a most 
unlooked-for turn of events. Suddenly one of the men (there were 
several now in the water) made a dive with his hands, and seizing 
the fish behind the gills lifted him out with much difficulty, forthwith 
wading triumphantly ashore with the struggling mass of bronze and 
silver in his arms.! 

That mahseer was every inch a hero; for though, owing to 
his fighting so gamely, I concluded he was a heavy fish, to my 


surprise the spring balance showed that he did not weigh much over 
fourteen pounds. On a previous occasion, I may add, we caught 
fish near this weighing respectively thirty-four and_ thirty-two 


pounds. 

Later on that afternoon we had another curious experience. Ata 
place called Mariogue, a little below the junction of the Simla stream, 
a small river flows into the Giri on the right bank, and its course for 
some distance lies through a gorge so narrow that the cliffs forming 
its sides impend, and in certain parts almost meet overhead. In 
these cliffs, and also in others near Newar, three marches lower 
down, there is usually a great swarm of wild bees, of such murderous 
tendencies that when enraged they are quite capable of coming down 
in a cloud and killing anything—man or beast—that has excited 
their ire, thus forming a striking illustration of the power that 
resides in numbers. This is so well known all over India that even 
the lower animals are in dread of these fiery little creatures, and 
when I and my friend were exploring the gorge on that afternoon 


1 The mahseer is a very handsome fish, his colours being bronze, copper, and 
silver ; but his flesh is too flavourless to suit the British palate, though it is highly 
esteemed by the natives. On this occasion several of the hillmen had come down to 
Kharganoo in the hope of getting some fish, and they were not sent empty away, as 


after having supplied our own wants we had plenty to give them as well. 
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our shikari anxiously cautioned us not to fire again or do anything 
to disturb them. I have never met anyone who had tasted the 
honey made in the Mariogue gorge, but, judging from the makers, I 
should say it would be hardly less dangerous than that found in the 
Cyrnean groves of old! 

The Giri Valley in April and May is subject to thunderstorms 
of great violence, often followed by heavy rain, and I shall never 
forget one which I witnessed there during my last visit—a truly 
magnificent spectacle; for while at all times there is nothing so 
beautiful as lightning and so terrible as thunder—especially if 
accompanied by a high wind—the effect which they jointly produce 
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among lonely mountains and towering cliffs is so unspeakably grand 
that no language could adequately depict it. On that occasion, too, 
this effect was heightened by other incidental adjuncts and agencies. 
For as the thunder leaped from crag to crag, as the wind roared 
among the hollows, and as the lightning, while it flashed along the 
summit of the cliffs, reddened the water beneath, and at the same 
time turned the evening sky into a sheet of flame—the whole pageant 
was so sublime and so full of vicissitudes that it was a veritable epic, 
a drama in the heavens, in which each phase was more wildly, 
terribly beautiful than the last. 

Luckily the storm, violent as it was, did not continue very long. 
At the end of about half an hour it began to abate; by nine o’clock 
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that night things were quiet once more, and the face of Nature had 
again become as calm and still as if nothing had occurred to 
disturb her serenity. 

The scenery of the Giri Valley is a constant source of pleasure 
to the lover of nature, for whom the eye has always a message for 
the heart, as at nearly every bend of the stream a fresh and charming 
picture is presented to view. The trees hereabout are a feature in 
themselves. And at Kharganoo, 3,000 ft. above sea level, the 
sombre fir and the bright green bamboo are seen in such close 
juxtaposition that they exhibit the familiar antithesis of stern, 
inflexible dignity, and airy, fluttering grace. At lower elevations, 
too, on the flat spaces, such grateful shade is afforded by the deodar, 
the ilex, the pipal, mango, and banyan, that it would seem as if 
these parts were originally intended for camping-ground; and the 
seeker is thus supplied with many delightful, ready-made spots on 
which to pitch his tent. Another distinctive feature of the scenery 
here is the number of little primitive water-mills which are scattered 
all along the valley, and are often very picturesque with their roofs 
of brown thatch and their walls formed of large, loose stones, 
uncemented by mortar, thus recalling the Cyclopean masonry of 
a long past era. 

Near these mills one not infrequently comes upon a strange 
sight, namely a créche made of stones or bushes, shading one or 
two babies, who have been put there while the mother is at work, 
and who are kept asleep by a tiny jet of water flowing from a leaf 
or small pipe on to their heads! This rude, almost unnatural 
method of promoting sleep seems to succeed. But while gazing at 
the arrangement and reflecting on its inwardness, one realises to the 
full how very far the East is from the West, and how completely 
the former symbolises arrested development and standing still, and 
the latter—progress ! 

Meanwhile, though, as has been said, there is very nearly an 
embarrassment of choice in the matter of camping-grounds, I think 
that the prettiest and most interesting of all is Suttibagh. It is 
situated on the right bank of the river, about twenty-five miles or so 
above its junction with the Jumna; and at no great distance from it 
the Giri is crossed by a bridge made of tree-trunks and stones, 
which is built up every year after the rains, and regularly washed 
away again in the next monsoon. 

The Suttibagh camping-ground is an area of two or three acres, 
covered with short grass and shaded by some fine mango trees. It 
stands on a little promontory almost overhanging the river, and on 
the extreme point there is an old temple, now almost a ruin, which 
is said to mark the spot where the last case of sutti occurred in 
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Northern India. I once met a Sadoo (Hindoo priest) here and had 
a long chat with him; but though he appeared to be an exceedingly 
intelligent man, he did not agree with me by any means when I said 
I thought the abolition of sutti was a good thing. On the contrary, 
he evidently considered it the most fitting way for a woman who 
had lost her husband to leave the world! 

This struck me as being a very remarkable instance of the 
marvellous power that inherited opinions exercise over the mind, a 
power so strong as even to warp the intelligence of an otherwise 
far-seeing, clear-headed person. 

There is a very pretty little lake within easy reach of Suttibagh, 
but on the other side of the river. It is surrounded by richly-wooded 
hills, which are so clearly reflected in the still, translucent water 
beneath, that the whole scene is thus duplicated, and forms, on a 
small scale, such an exquisite picture, that it looks, so to say, like a 
bit of nature vignetted. 

This lake is a place of such sanctity that no one is allowed to 
fish in it, but indeed the prohibition can scarcely be regarded as a 
hardship, as in addition to being thickly fringed with water weeds it is 
the home and habitat of crocodiles of very formidable dimensions. 

Before leaving this fascinating spot I must not omit to mention 
that the clarity of the atmosphere on these lofty heights is so 
exhilarating that every sense becomes an avenue of pleasure while 
inhaling it. All minor troubles and worries are thrown into 
unmarked perspective; the big ones loom less largely before us; 
and, for the time being, everything seems possible—even a renewal 
of youth! We awake in the morning like a giant refreshed, eagerly 
anticipating the sport of the day; and then in the evening, wher. 
we return to camp, while taking a well-earned rest at the door of the 
tent, the scene spread before us is a veritable feast to both mind and 
eye. For the lights in numerous little dwellings, thousands of feet 
above the river, sparkle like stars amid the thick woods by which 
they are surrounded; the Giri gleams like silver in the moonlight, 
its whiteness emphasised by the darkened valley through which it 
flows; and the clumps of trees close at hand, looking sculpturesque 
in the rigidity and stirlessness of their foliage, have an exquisite 
effect. The scene, too, is often illuminated by the tiny lamps of the 
glow-worm ; and the silence here is seldom broken except by the 
plash of falling water and the plaintive note of the woodland night- 
birds, which, mingling with the song of the river, make a fascinating 
accompaniment to one’s thoughts. 

Thus, on every count, my visits to the Giri have been so enjoy- 
able that even now, though so far away, I often indulge in the hope 
that a day may come when I shall be able to revisit it. 
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Fo_Ltowers of the Warwickshire will maintain that in all 
essentials their country and the sport it shows are second to none; 
and indeed the hunt has a great history, enthusiasts who are con- 
nected with it caring nothing for the fact that according to strict 
interpretation it is not in ‘the Shires” proper. John Warde, who 
preceded Mr. Corbet as Master, bears one of the most famous names 
in the annals of fox-hunting, and he had a worthy successor ; worthy 
successors it should emphatically be said, for Lord Middleton, 
Mr. Barnard, and the late Lord Willoughby de Broke (whose articles 
on various phases of the chase, contributed to this magazine, are 
certainly among the best ever written) filled the office which the 
present Lord now holds to the completest satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, for he is recognised as a worthy son of his sire. As for 
the country, it adjoins the Pytchley in the south-west, and possesses 
similar characteristics—it always seems to us indeed that the ditches 
are bigger. The hounds used formerly to be kept at Stratford-on- 
Avon, which adds a unique interest to them, as giving a sort of 
Shakespearian flavour to the sport. 

Mr. G. D. Giles’s excellent paintings, reproductions of which are 
here given, cannot fail to delight sportsmen far beyond the borders 
of the country they portray. Compton Verney, it need scarcely be 
remarked, is one of the homes of the family of which Lord 
Willoughby de Broke is head ; the meet is at the house, the Master 
and his friends are mounting at the door, for they have seen the 
hounds approaching. ‘‘Gone Away!” shows the pack in full cry 
over a tempting line. Some of the would-be artful ones who have 
imagined that the fox would break covert down at the bottom of the 
wood find themselves rather left, it will be perceived, and are 
streaming through the gate to nick in. ‘‘A Check at Kineton ”’— 
another residence of the family—comes opportunely, as we may 
judge from the manner in which the horses are blowing, and 
not a few followers are thankful to the sheep who are, we may 
suspect, indirectly responsible for the opportunity of getting a 
little fresh wind. But huntsmen and hounds are too good for the 
straight-necked fox. They run into him below Burton church after 
what we recognise as a ripping gallop from the few who are there 
to see the end of it—those hills want a lot of doing. 

If, as we deem probable, these reproductions should inspire 
those who see them with a desire to obtain artist’s proofs in photo- 
gravure, we may state that the set of four may be obtained direct 
from the painter, Mr. G. D. Giles, Douglas Lodge, Cheveley Road, 
Newmarket, for five guineas. 
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BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, A FAMOUS WEEK-END YACHTING RESORT 
(Photograph by G. M. Ambrose, Burnham-on-Crouch) 


WEEK-END YACHTING 
BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


OnE of the most noticeable features of present-day yachting is the 
ever-increasing popularity of the small cruising boat. At the 
majority of yachting centres such craft predominate, and nowa- 
days yachts of from two to ten tons can be numbered by the 
thousand. Most of these little boats are owned by gentlemen 
engaged in business who have but the week-ends, and perhaps 
a short holiday in the course of the summer, to devote to the 
pastime. To such a yachtsman the expense of buying and main- 
taining a large yacht would be out of all proportion to the amount 
of work he could hope to get out of her, for with so little leisure 
at his disposal he cannot go very far afield. His sailing must 
therefore be confined to the estuary of a river, with an occasional 
trip along the coast to some neighbouring port. As such cruising 
is quite within the capabilities of the average five-tonner, it were 
folly to go to the expense of keeping a large craft when a small one 
will serve the purpose, at a tithe of the cost. The maintenance of 
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a small cruiser entails no large expenditure: for as soon as the 
owner has acquired the rudiments of seamanship he is able to sail 
her himself. Should he, on the other hand, own a craft so large as 
to necessitate the employment of paid hands, the expense assumes 
such proportions that he cannot hope to obtain an adequate return 
for his money. The position, indeed, is one which few business 
men could view with equanimity. The men certainly work for two 
days a week, but the other five they are as the lilies of the field, for 
they toil not, neither do they spin. Yet the owner must pay the 
same wage for their services as if the yacht were under way all day 
and every day. Apart from the financial aspect of the case, the 


A TYPICAL BURNHAM WEEK-ENDER 
(Photograph by Mr. J. E. Cooper) 


employment of paid hands on week-end yachts is often fraught with 
unpleasantness. The men, left so much to their own devices, are 
apt to get out of hand and acquire the habit of laziness. Particu- 
larly is this the case on a small yacht, where only a solitary hand is 
kept : for the man, having so much time at his disposal, is inclined 
to adopt the Spaniard’s motto of mafana, and even the small 
amount of work he has to do is often neglected. Seeing so little of 
his employer, he comes to regard him somewhat in the light of an 
interloper, and any direct order from the “Governor” will cause 
the man to wear a “‘ hurt” expression on his countenance for the 
remainder of the day. The owner may be the man who pays the 
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piper, but he is not always permitted to call the tune; at any rate, 
should he do so, it is with the fear of open mutiny in his heart. 
The skeleton in the yachtsman’s closet not infrequently takes the 
shape of a paid hand in the fo’castle, and the former’s pleasure may 
be completely marred by the constant dread of an unseemly wrangle. 
I remember once boarding a small cutter which had just been pur- 
chased by a friend of mine. After chatting for a few minutes, the 
owner remarked in a whisper that he would like to offer me some 
tea, but simply dare not ask the man to get it. So as an alternative 


‘*CZARINA,”” A BURNHAM FOUR-TONNER 
(Photograph by Mr. J. E. Cooper) 


I rowed him off to my boat to have tea with me. When we got on 
board he poured out his tale of woe. It appeared that he had come 
down from town in the morning on purpose to try his new boat, 
but when he suggested getting under way his “ captain” declared 
there was too much wind. As several craft sailing in the immediate 
neighbourhood were carrying jackyard-topsails, my friend pointed 
out the absurdity of the statement and insisted upon going for a sail. 
After being out for a couple of hours the yacht returned to her 
moorings, and then the paid hand, whilst stowing away, contrived 
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to fall overboard. This little contretemps was the cause of all the 
trouble. The man declared that it was the owner’s fault, for had 
they not got under way he would not have fallen overboard. Having 
given his views on the subject in forcible language, he had retired to 
the fo’castle in high dudgeon and turned in, leaving the unfortunate 
owner to fare as best he might. Of course it is not often that 
matters come to such a pass as this, but the week-end yvachtsman 
will find it far more satisfactory, and certainly much less expensive, 
to dispense with professional assistance. 

In selecting a craft for week-end sailing there are certain 
considerations which should not be lost sight of. One of these is 


‘*LONA,” FIVE TONS 


the question of size, which must to a large extent be governed by 
the yachtsman’s inclinations. Should he desire the companionship 
of one or two friends whilst cruising, the boat must be large enough 
to accommodate them. It is, however, advisable not to go to 
extremes in the matter of tonnage, for if the boat be too large to 
sail single-handed the owner is dependent upon his friends. Should 
the latter fail to put in an appearance, the owner has the mortifica- 
tion of seeing yacht after yacht leave the anchorage whilst he 
himself is doomed to spend the week-end on his moorings. On 
the other hand, if the boat be too small to accommodate one or 
more guests, the owner must pass the week-end in solitary state—a 
prospect which few men can view with equanimity. In selecting 
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a craft the yachtsman should therefore try to hit the happy 
medium. The boat should not be too large to sail single-handed, 
and yet of sufficient size to accommodate a guest. In these days it 
is not difficult to find a small yacht which supplies such desiderata, 
and a modern five-tonner should fulfil all requirements. An excel- 
lent example of such a boat is Mr. J. Pain Clark’s Lona, which was 
built last year for week-end cruising from the owner’s design. 
Mr. Clark has had many years’ experience of such yachting, and has 
designed and built a number of successful small cruisers. The 
principal dimensions of Lona, which is beautifully constructed of 
teak, are as follows :—Length over all, 32 ft.; L.W.L. 22 ft. 3in.; 


A VETERAN WEEK-END YACHTSMAN 
(Photograph by Mr. J. E. Cooper) 


beam, 7 ft.; draught, 4 ft. 6in.; lead keel, 25 tons; displacement, 
4°75 tons. The yacht has over 5 ft. headroom under a flush deck, 
and is fitted with a small cockpit, which gives access to the cabin. 
The accommodation below decks is exceptionally good, and she will 
sleep three with comfort—iwo in the cabin and one in the forecastle. 
The bunks are about the same height as an ordinary chair, and the 
headroom is sufficient to enable one to sit back under the decks. 
To render them more comfortable for sleeping purposes the bunk 
seats are slightly concave, and for the sake of ventilation are con- 
structed of battens. At the end of the bunks are side-boards, fitted 
below with drawers secured with spring latches to prevent them coming 
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out when the yacht isheeled. There is a water-tank under the cockpit 
floor, and a cooking galley at the after end of the cabin. The cabin 
is tastefully decorated, the cushions being covered with tapestry, 
and the curtains of similar material. The yacht has a moderate sail 
area, the mainsail and foresail being fitted with roller-reefing gear. 
The halyards are of flexible wire, and with the aid of a powerful 
winch the anchor is easily broken out of the ground. As a tender 
to Lona, Mr. Clark has just had built a 10 ft. 6in. motor dinghy 
fitted with a 2 h.p. Truscott engine. By the courtesy of the owner 
I am able to reproduce a photograph of Lona—which, by the way, 
is the second small cruiser of that name which Mr. Clark has 
designed. The yacht rates as a 24-footer, and should be, from the 
accommodation point of view, an object lesson of the capabilities 
of the present ratingrule. Lona is a fast weatherly little craft, easily 
handled by one man, and an exceptionally good sea boat. 

Should the yachtsman decide to dispense with professional 
assistance, he must be prepared to doa certain amount of work in 
connection with the domestic economy of his craft. If he provide 
himself with the proper implements and set about the business in a 
methodical manner, such tasks as cooking and washing up will not 
be found very arduous, at any rate during a week-end. Work of a 
domestic nature, however, is apt to become irksome when one is 
away for a cruise of some weeks’ duration, and it is a good plan to 
ship a boy for such a trip. His wages, if the owner find him in 
food, should be about twelve shillings a week, and the lad, in addition 
to cooking and washing up, would look after the yacht and dinghy 
whilst the owner and his friends were ashore. The yachtsman who 
has but the week-ends to devote to his sport is naturally anxious to 
make the most of the short time at his disposal, and it is therefore 
advisable to reduce the work toa minimum. With this end in view 
he should resist the glamour of shining brass and such-like vanities, 
and rest content with galvanised iron fittings and varnished or 
linoleum-covered decks. Although he must engage a caretaker to 
look after the yacht in his absence, he could hardly expect the man 
to clean brass and holystone decks forthe sum of three shillings a 
week, which is the usual rate for taking charge of a 5-tonner. If 
the caretaker pumps out the yacht when necessary, dries wet sails, 
puts drinking-water on board, and looks after the dinghy, it is as 
much as an owner can reasonably expect for his money. Should a 
yachtsman’s enjoyment be dependent on the smart appearance of 
his craft, I would recommend him to engage a boy for the week-end. 
A friend of mine used to do this, and the arrangement seemed to 
answer admirably. The lad, who was employed on an oyster smack 
during the week, joined the yacht at midday on Saturday and left 
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on Sunday evening, receiving for his services half-a-crown and his 
food. Should the week-end yachtsman not be very particular as to 
the appearance of his boat he will find dressed sails a great comfort. 
Canvas nicely dressed with oil and ochre looks rather picturesque 
than otherwise, and being impervious to damp can be left uncoated. 
Thus a good deal of time is saved when getting under way and 
bringing up. But perhaps the chief advantage to be reaped from 
dressed sails is immunity from the risk of mildew. The canvas of 
such acraft, being used comparatively seldom, is very prone to 
mildew, particularly as the owner, often having to depend upon the 
caretaker to air his sails when damp, cannot rely upon the canvas 
being perfectly dry before stowed and coated. 


A FINE SAILING BREEZE 


(Photograph by Mr. J. E. Cooper) 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BISON AND TIGER HUNTER. By “ Felix.” 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1906. 


Ir this book slightly disappoints any reader the fact will be due to 
the preface. A candid friend of the author, he records, advised him 
never to talk in England about his shooting experiences in India, 
“* because,’ he said, ‘no one will believe you,’ and I think he 
was right.” After this one naturally expects something altogether 
out of the common; but in truth ‘‘ Felix’’—who hides his veritable 
patronymic lest statements made under his own name should be 
doubted--has had much about average good sport, with no adven- 
tures which need rouse incredulity. His book has a strong family 
resemblance to many others written by those who, for the most part 
good sportsmen and not particularly expert penmen, are accustomed 
to relate much the same stories as he gives, and not seldom slip 
into the same quaint observations, such as the odd remark that 
‘“some people stalk antelopes on their stomachs.” We see what 
‘* Felix” wants to say, but he does not say it; on the contrary, all 
sorts of grotesque ideas are suggested ? 

** Felix’ does not beat about the bush. On his ninth line he 
writes: ‘I will at once suppose myself arrived in the jungle where 
I know by experience there are tigers,” so there we are, and being 
in the neighbourhood of the beasts it behoves us to exercise extreme 
caution. ‘“ Felix” has actually ‘‘ measured a fourteen-foot leap on a 
tree by the claw-marks on the bark”’; and fourteen feet is a long 
way up. 

Tragedy and comedy are intermingled in the narrative. A 
keen but quiet young lieutenant, F., was eager to shoot a tiger, and 
had made every preparation ; he was to have started at four o’clock 
one afternoon, but was asked to stay and make up a little game of 
polo; he stayed, had a fall, fractured the base of his skull, and died 
on the spot. The striped brutes sometimes get credit—i.e. blame— 
for offences they do not commit. A native disappeared in the 
Khandalla Ghats, scraps of blood-stained clothes were found, and it 
. was concluded generally that he had been carried off and devoured 
by a man-eater. One policeman, set to investigate the business, 
presently remarked, ‘‘I see by the tracks that this tiger had no hind 
legs.” The explanation of the mystery was that the man had been 
murdered, his enemy having had models of a tiger’s feet made so as 
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to exhibit the spoor ; but he had forgotten a circumstance which the 
dusky Sherlock Holmes recollected, that a tiger’s hind feet have no 
fifth finger.” 

‘“‘ Felix” has had narrow escapes from human tigers as well as 
from feline. Twice his life was attempted in Scinde. The first 
miscreant had smeared his body with oil, so that his victim should 
not beable to grip him, which, however, he contrived to do; the 
second attacked ‘‘ Felix” in the night. ‘‘ Quills with verses from 
the Koran were found in his ears, exhorting all believers of the 
Prophet to exterminate infidels.” 

The courage of some of the wild beasts in India—as in Africa, 
where a recent story tells of a lion dragging men from a railway 
carriage—is extraordinary. A tiger crossed a bridge at Benares one 
night and entered an unoccupied native dwelling-house in the heart 
of the city. A bold native closed the door on the brute, and he was 
killed by the superintendent, who removed some tiles from the roof 
and shot downwards. A panther hid himself ina roll of bamboo 
matting, and an elephant took up a position on the permanent way 
of the Bombay Baroda line, and stopped the traffic. But the man 
occasionally outwits the beast. A friend of ‘‘ Felix,’’ Dr. Waghorn, 
once killed a male tiger and wounded the tigress, who dived into a 
cave. The doctor took off his coat, stuffed it with grass, and 


crawling up just above the entrance to the recess dangled the dummy 
over the cave’s mouth. The furious animal dashed at it, and was 
immediately shot. 

The book will be read with interest by the many to whom this 
class of work appeals. 


FISHERMAN’S WEATHER. By upwards of One Hundred Living 
Anglers. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. With illustrations in colour 
by Charles Whymper. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
1906. 

Mr. Aflalo has been fortunate in obtaining the opinions of prac- 
tically the chief authorities in the country on the question of the 
effect which weather has upon the sport of fishing. The names of 
Sir Edward Grey and Lord Northcliffe are almost the only ones we 
do not find in an extraordinarily complete list, and the general ver- 
dict is that the best plan, “ unless the day is actually too bad for enjoy- 
ment, is to take no notice of the weather, but to get tothe waterside 
as soon as possible and there tempt fortune.” A few of the writers 
do not quite concur, at least they mention various meteorological 
conditions which they have found detrimental to good sport. Thus 
Sir Douglas Brooke has a small lake on his moor so full of trout 
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that without fishing very energetically he has killed twelve dozen in 
a day, but ‘‘ bright sunshine effectually puts an end to sport, and not 
a trout can be caught in it.’”’ This is on the whole, however, an 
exceptional experience. 

It is curious to find the best anglers differing diametrically. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton has found that fish will not move till a hailstorm 
is over. ‘I am inclined to think that a hailstorm frightens the fish 
and chills them,” he writes. On the other hand, Mr. Munro 
Edwards says, “‘I have done well with trout during a hailstorm. 
Perhaps the hailstones are mistaken by the trout for some sort of 
food,” and Mr. Sheild has found that ‘‘a fall of rain, hail, or even 
snow, will often cause trout temporarily to rise.” Mr. William 
Murray “does not think that any rules as to weather have a general 
application.”” Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour concludes that 
“it is within the experience of most anglers that they have caught 
fish in every possible sort of weather’’; and Colonel St. Leger 
Moore declares that he “ has lived to see the failure of almost every 
rule and theory regarding the relations between fishing and the 
weather.’ So Sir Herbert Maxwell—and who knows more? 
‘“* Given no excess of sunshine, I have yet to learn what is a bad day 
for salmon-fishing.”’ All that can be said is, ‘‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree ? ” 

One effect which should follow the perusal of this remarkably 
serviceable book is to give the fisherman good heart when he goes 
out. Evidently he can never faintly guess what his luck may be. 


PRINCE AND Tom. Some Incidents in the Life of a Dog and a Cat, 
as narrated by Prince the Terrier. By George G. Brentforde, 
with Eight Illustrations by C. Dudley Tennant. London: John 
Long. 1906. 

It is, of course, far from a new idea to make a dog tell his own 

story, such books having been rather frequent of late years. This 

shows that there is a demand for them; so many people love dogs 
that it is a pleasure to them to enter into the animal’s mind 
and look at things from his point of view. Prince’s narrative will 
doubtless give such readers a fair amount of gratification. The 
author is not perhaps remarkably imaginative, but Prince is an 
agreeable sort of creature, and we are glad to make his acquaint- 
ance. Tom the cat is less realisable: Mr. Brentforde is, we judge, 
rather a dog man than a cat man, but so are most people, and there is 
no question as to which is the more interesting animal? Prince leads 

a somewhat ordinary kind of dog life, and is, of course, a favourite 

with the “twolegs” of his acquaintance, for he takes a prize 

at a show, a fact of which he is unaware until informed of it by a 
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haughty fat pug who has won many prizes. As for Prince, he does 
not see much to be proud of in a bunch of blue ribbon, but ‘“ two- 
legs often have queer ideas of the value of things.” The pictures 
serve. 


THE MoToR YEAR-BooOK AND AUTOMOBILIST’S ANNUAL. Edited by 
H. Massac Buist. London: Methuen. 1906. 

This is the second year of the publication of what the editor 
describes as a review. The volume gives a careful account of the 
progress of the movement during the twelve months of 1905, and 
the names of the contributors speak for themselves, including as 
they do Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Sir John H. A. Macdonald, 
Bart., Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland and President of the Scottish 
Automobile Club, Messrs. S. F. Edge, J. Ernest Hutton, Charles 
Jarrott, R. J. Mecredy, and a host more. The work is divided into 
parts, amongst others ‘“‘Competitive and Sporting,’ ‘‘ Trade and 
Technical,” ‘‘ Touring and Roads,” ‘‘ Marine Motoring,” and ‘‘ Motor 
Aéronautics.” As regards motor boats a record of forty knots 
is claimed for an American craft—that is to say, the vessel 
would go from Dover to Calais under half an hour. Many people 
would like to spend no more time on the journey, but we do not 
imagine that transit at this speed is smooth and easy travelling. 
The editor does not seem hopeful of great results in the way of 
motor aéronautics, at any rate for the present. The Santos-Dumont 
methods he speaks of as “‘ theatrically effective,” but does not accept 
them as on reilly scientific lines. Two American enthusiasts, 
Messrs. Welburn and Orville Wright, seem to be on the right track 
with their aéroplane. 


THE STROKES AND SCIENCE OF LAWN TENNIs. By P. A. Vaile. 
Illustrated. London: British Sports Publishing Co., Hind 
Court, Fleet Street. 1906. 

This little paper-covered sixpenny book is extraordinarily full 
of information, the author being, as readers of this magazine are 
aware, an enthusiast. He is practical as well as theoretical, and the 
seventy-three photographs which illustrate the strokes he describes 
represent himself. In nearly every case the start, impact, and 
finish of the stroke are given, with a few words of explanation, and if 
it were possible to learn how to play from a book, this little work 
would prove effective. Mr. Vaile is critical, and considers that the 
general standard of the English game is not high, a fact which he 
attributes in a great measure to the defective hold of the racket most 
in vogue here, and there are ten plates which show different holds 
used by various players. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Lonpon’s well-to-do population is divided into two classes—those 
who want to buy a motor car and those who want to hire one. 
Such at least is the view of the Universal Motor Car Agency 
of 26, Shaftesbury Avenue. The agency is well named, for it under- 
takes to do everything. It builds, sells, buys, repairs, supplies all 
sorts of accessories, and lets out machines of innumerable makes by 
the hour or by the year; there is in fact nothing in connection with 
the industry that it does not do. Anybody who wants anything 
relating to motors can be here furnished—touring cars, for instance, 
may be hired for from £63 a month up to just twice that amount. 


* 


Another sound and responsible school of motoring is the 
Spenser Garage (open day and night), at 10, Brewer’s Green, 
Victoria Street, opposite the Army and Navy Stores. The terms 
for garage are low—ts. 6d. a night, ros. 6d. a week, or only 7s. for 
voiturettes. Cars can be hired for the usual charges—that is to 
say, from five to six guineas per day of twelve hours. Tuition 
is, of course, a special feature. How much time is occupied in 
learning naturally depends upon the pupil, but eight ‘‘ mechanism ”’ 
and eight “‘driving”’ lessons ought to go a long way towards assuring 
proficiency, and these can be had for £4. 


* * 


The motor is one thing, where to go in it is another, and the 
managers of the now familiar Perrier Water, which has so speedily 
become exceptionally popular, have just issued an admirable motor- 
ing map on a scale of eight miles to an inch. This clearly indicates 
roads of varying importance and gives all descriptions of useful 
information in the clearest manner. It is in all respects a model of 
what a map should be. 


* * * * 


The evils which arise from choked drains in houses, stables, 
etc., cannot easily be magnified, and this being so, the introduction of 
Messrs. Ashford’s drain-cleaning (and chimney-sweeping) machinery 
should be of great value. Long columns of private persons and 
public institutions that have been supplied from Essex and Kent 
Streets, Birmingham, are published in a pamphlet which has 
reached us, and the names afford a guarantee of the serviceability of 
the invention, by means of which any man employed about the 
place can do all that is necessary without expert knowledge. 


“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


WE give the third instalment of this new competition which began 
in May. Two photographs of well-known buildings or localities 
are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each 
the name of the structure or place, tear out the leaf, and either send it, 
addressed ‘‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, 
to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
till six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 
FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 


and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 
nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 
we may perhaps as well repeat, will each represent some con- 


spicuous View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture will be of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 


what they pass the competition will help to show. 


[Copyright registered at Stationers’ Hall.) 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the July competition will be announced in the 
September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Pietro Sbisa, Florence, Italy ; 
Mr. H. G. Swiney, Cheltenham; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels ; 
Mr. John Day, Leicester; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 
County; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. H. R. Crinse, St. John’s, 
Antigua, B.W.I.; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Glou- 
cestershire; Miss L. E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfust; and Mr. G. 
Hailing, Cheltenham. 
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FOX-HUNTING ON THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA—AN AWKWARD JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. Pietro Sbisa, Florence, Italy 


GYMNASTICS AT CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FISHING SCENE ON THE BARAK RIVER, ASSAM 
Photograph by Mr. A. T. Halliday, Haflong, Assam 


START FOR A NURSERY AT CATTERICK BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mrs. Frank Reynard, Camp Hill, Bedale, Yorkshire 
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CRICKET AT MALVERN COLLEGE 


Photograph by Mr. A. E. Thompson, Ashdale, Stamford 


START FOR THE 35TH R.F.A. BRIGADE POINT-TO-POINT RACE AT 
FAIRFIELD, ATHLONE 


Photograph by Captain R. H. Holmes, A.V C, RF A. Barracks, Athlone, Ireland 
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COMPETITION 


JUMPING IN COUPLES 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE KING OF SPAIN ARRIVING AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT GUN CLUB 
Photograph by Miss Gladys M. Hay, Fairholm, Ryde, Isle of Wight 
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THE QUORN HOUNDS, AFTER DRAWING JOHN 0’ GAUNT’S BLANK 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


SPORT AT HILTON, MANITOBA—-EIGHT COYOTES AND A FOX, KILLED 
BY MR. JAMES WATSON WITH IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. Albert Watson, Hilton, Manitoba 
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SOLITUDE—A WILD ELEPHANT 
Photograph by Major A. B. Harvey, Manipur, Assam, India 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
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Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 
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A LEVEL RACE—OPEN HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE, BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASES, 
HELD AT SHERSTONE 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


DUCK-SHOOTING AT LONG ISLAND, ANTIGUA 


Photograph by Mr. H. R. Crinse, St. John’s, Antigua, B.W.1. 


— 
AS fe A 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FENCING COMPETITION ON THE KULM TENNIS COURTS, ST. MORITZ 


Prizes were given by Baron de Goldschmidt, who is shown fencing in white 


Photograph by Mr. C. Cutlack, The Grange, Littleport, Isle of Ely 


UNDER FULL SAIL—VIEW FROM TOP OF THE MAST 
Photograph by Mr. H. R. Crinse, St. John’s, Antigua, B.W.I. 
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COTSWOLD HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Caftain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


A KALGAN CART 


Photograph by Miss Philippa Bridges, Merstham, Surrey 
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THE FIRST JUMP IN THE OPEN HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, RUGBY 


Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfast 


SOUTHSEA REGATTA—START OF THE SEAMEN’S TWELVE-OAR BOAT RACE 


Photograph by Mr. G. Hailing, Cheltenham 
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TORQUAY RACES—-NESTA LEADING, MR. W. BULTEEL UP 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


SPORTS OF THE WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT AT WILBERFORCE, SIERRA 
LEONE—A MOP FIGHT 


Photograph by Captain E. W. W. Cochrane, R.A.M.C., Dublin 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE," 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BapMINZINE. Lonpon.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest Very OLD 
Scotcu :Wuisky, 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud 


N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, ‘“‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


per Doz. 
Pints. 
4/6 
per Doz. 
Quarts. 


BOURNE..::. 
TABL 


3 Dozen 
Gases: 


Carriage 


WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


Paid. 


MOTOR CAR 
INSURANCES. 


Best and most comprehensive policy is 
issued by 


Lloyd’s Underwriters. 


For full particulars apply to— 


ALFRED S. FARR, 


(North London Automobile Club and Motor Union), 
72, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


ADIOL TREATMENT 

doubles the life of a 
Horse’s legs. Completely re- 
moves, by radiation, all soft 
swellings that disfigure and 
lame a Horse, as Sprained 
Tendons, Windgalls, Bog 
Spavins, Capped Elbow, dc. 


NO BLISTER; NO LAYING UP; 
NO HAIR REMOVED. 


Rapiot TREATMENT is a certain 
cure for all Joint Troubles and 
Sprains, increases action and 
WIND-GALL pace, and fines down @ worn 
Horse’s legs. 
5/- of Chemists, or from 


RADIOLLABORATORY, 
St. George’s Mansions, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
Booktet 
BT. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6, Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

75.6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’ 


Ss 
BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5 extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 
‘“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
‘““The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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The Badminton Library. 


JUST PUBLISHED. FOURTH EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
With 23 Plates and 147 Illustrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, H. Tringham, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 


Motors and Motor-Driving 


By LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


THE MARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, 

LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, R. J. MECREDY, THE HON. C. S. ROLLS, 
SIR DAVID SALOMONS, BART., HENRY STURMEY, W. WORBY BEAUMONT, 
C. L. FREESTON, J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, CLAUDE JOHNSON, 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. H. A. MACDONALD, anpb Oruers. 


Crown 8yo., cloth, price 6s. net each; half-bound, 9s. net cach. 
ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman, Col. H., HUNTING. By the (eighth) Duke or Beav- 


Wacronp, &c. 195 Illustrations and 2 Maps. | FORT, K.G., Moweray Morris, &c. 53 Illustrations. 


ATHLETICS. By MontacvE SHearman,| MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
&c. 51 Illustrations. Sir W. M. Conway, &c. 104 Illustrations. 
SHOOTING. ByC. Pui uipps- POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. Selected 
Vol.I. AFRICA and AMERICA. 77 I!lustrations. wy Poss. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 
REGIONS. 73 Illustrations. By the Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, ARTHUR 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproot, Coventry, &c. 58 Illustrations. 
ai... &c. With 29 Illustrations and numerous RIDING AND POLO By Ropert WEIR 
Diagrams. 
. Moray Browy, T. F. Dare, &c. 63 Illustrations. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By|_! 3 
Harpixc Cox, Cuarces Ricwarpson, and the Hon. | ROWING. ByR. P. P. Rowe, C. M. Pitman 
GERALD LasceLveEs. 76 Illustrations. P. W. Squire, &c. 75 Illustrations. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Steer, the Hon. 
R. H. Lytrerton, &c. 64 Illustrations. BICKERDYKE 

CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBEMarLE and 
G. Lacy 59 Illustrations. SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsincuay, Si 

DANCING. By Mrs. LacyGaove, F.R.G.S,,| Barn Ben, 
&c. 131 Illustrations. 


Vol.I. FIELD i 
DRIVING. By the (eighth) or Beav- 
Fort, A. E. T. Watson, &c. 65 Illustrations. Vol. Il. MOOR and MARSH. 65 Illustrations. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN 
LING. By Wa ter H. Pottock, F. C. Grove, | ING, &c. By J. M. HEatucore, &c. 284 Illustrations. 


. Prevost, &c. Ill ions. 
SWIMMING. By Arcuipatp SINcLarr and 
FISHING. By CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Henry. 124 I.lustrations. 
H. A. Francis, &c. 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. Heatucore 
Vol. Il. PIKE and other COARSE FISH. 132 &c. 79 llustrations. 
Illustrations, 
YACHTING. By Lorp Brassey, &c. 
FOOTBALL. By Montacve SHEARMAN, | J ‘ 


W. J. Oakey, &c. 54 Illustrations. | RULES, &c. 114 Illustrations. ’ 


GOLF. By Horace Hvtcuinsox, &c. 90 Vol. 11. YACHTING IN AMERICA AND THE 
Illustrations. \ COLONIES, RACING, &c. 195 Illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO,, 


LONDON, NEW YORK, and BOMBAY. 
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More than 


400 
SHAVES 


without 
stropping 


at less than 
a farthing 
per 

shave 

can 

be ob- 


WITH THE 


“ GILLETTE ” 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


Think what this means to the 

man who tortured himself for 

years with the old style razors 
before he wrote us. 


is in the wafer 

ecret steel double- 

edged blades, 

tempered in a 

manner not possible with the forged blade 
used in ordinary and other safety razors, 
Every blade is ground with diamond dust, 
and will give an average of 20 to 40 perfect 


velvet shaves, according to the beard, without 

bother of stropping devices. Twelve of these 
double-edged blades go with each set. After 
these are all used, new ones cost you only 
44d. each. 

Note the concave effect of the double-edged 
wafer blade when ready to,gshave, and compare 
this one feature with any other razor. Whole 

outfit sent in velvet-lined case, 21/-, post free. 


Now let the ‘‘ GILLETTE " 


prove itself to you 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Then, 

if for any reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, 

return the razor. Your money back and welcome. At any rate, 
write for our interesting booklet, sent post free by return, 


RICHFORD ®& CO., Dept. 4, 
Estd. 1876. (The original American Novelty Stores), 
153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Also at.52a, High Holborn, W.C. 


tained 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREAT BOWLERS 
AND FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 
With Contributions by F. R. SPOFFORTH, B. J.T. BOSANQUET, 
R. O. SCHWARZ, on Bowling, and G. L. JESSOP on Fielding. 
Illustrated by over 475 Action-Photographs. 
Medium 8vo., 214s, net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


GREAT BATSMEN: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 
Illustrated by over 600 Action-Photographs. 
Medium 8vo., 214g, net. 


GREAT GOLFERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By GEORGE W BELDAM. With Contributions by Harorp H. 
Hirton, J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, ALEX. Herp, and Harry 
Varvon. Illustrated by 268 Action-Photographs. 
Second Impression. 
Medium 8vo., 12s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


HOLLAND'S 
NEW PATENT ROYAL EJECTOR GUN. 


\ 
2 
J 
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(BEST QUALITY ONLY.) 


“We do not see how it is possible to further reduce the number 
bf parts, or simplify the form of mechanism.” 
See Field Notice, March 3, 1894. 
“One of the best—and certainly one of the safest—Hammerless 
ctions I am acquainted with is Mr. Holland's of 98, New Bond 
street, who, by the way, can build and fit a gun as well as any maker 
an, and second to none.”"—Sir R. PAyNE-GALLWEy, Bart., “ Letters 
» Young Shooters,” Field, April 19, — 
Field, Feb. 3, 1893.—‘* 1 can honestly say that my shooting average 
nproved very considerably. The fit of the stocks is perfect.’— 
Purple Heather, 


This is the ONLY ejector which consists 
of but two pieces and has no connecting rod 
between the lock and ejecting mechanism. 


Capt. R. S. writes :—" I am very pleased with the guns; and there 
was no hitch of any sort during the season.” 

E. C. writes:—tI have been very pleased with the guns; they 
shoot beautifully. and are the pleasantest guns to handle and shoot 
with I have ever tried or used.” 

C. G. E. writes:—‘ I am perfectly satisfied in every way with the 
Ejector Gun you have built for me; 1 have used it constantly, and 
done some heavy firing with it. The ejector and locks work without 
a fault, and its killing powers are wonderfui. It has all the qualities 
you claim for your guns.” 


Factory :Harrow Road, W. 


“This is the most perfect and complete gun factory we have yet seen in London.”—Field, May 27, 1893. 


OLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., ras. 98, New Bond Street, London. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


CLEMENTS. BILLITER LONDON. 


The Seven-bladed “ Ever-Ready” has revolutionized the Safety Razor business of the world. Makin 
and Selling innovations have made the Guinea “Safety” of yesterday a Five Shilling razor to-day. 
We've dared to fix a retail price that meant a “square deal.” “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor sets ar 
complete at Five Shillings. Seven perfect blades—a nickel silver safety frame and stropping handl¢ 


all compact in a handsome box. 


It’s the safest safety razor in history. Everybody becomes an 
expert barber with the first shave—it's impossible to cut the face. 

““Ever-Ready” blades are guaranteed to the limit—they are the 
keenest, finest tempered, and easiest shaving of all razor blades. The 
blades can be STROPPED like th2 ordinary razor, and will last for 
years—that is something that isn't possible in any 21s. razor made. 
For those desirous of doing away with rehoning and resharpening, we 
will exchange seven new blades for seven dull ones and 1/6. 


“ Ever-Ready” Razors are by no means an experiment. We have 


Over half a million of these Razors sold in six months. 


manufactured Safety Razors under other brands during the past 4 
years, and the ‘‘ Ever-Ready” is the best that skilled workmansh 
and experience can produce at any price. “ Ever-Ready” Sevef 
bladed Five Shilling Razors are now on sale in thousands of CU’ 
LERY, HARDWARE, JEWELRY, and DEPARTMENT STORE 
throughout the world. 

li your dealer doesn't sell them, or if you have the least difficul 
in purchasing, send to us direct (FIVE SHILLINGS) and you w 
receive your set, prepaid. Do it now. 


SHOULD YOU HAVE A SAFETY and be bothered with sharpening, buy our blades, and we will d 


it for you—they will fit your Safety frame. 


Price 6/6 per dozen, post free. 


We will always exchang 


a dozen dull blades for a dozen brand new ones at 2/6 a dozen, post free. 


GUINEA SAFETY RAZOR SET 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR Co., 17, Billiter $t., Londo 


Nore To RETaAILERS—Send your orders for quick delivery direct to us. 
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SANITARY 
WASHABLE 


DET 


A Peep into 
the future 


of House Decoration confirms the 
fact that wall-papers are being 
more than ever discarded in siti 

favour of the flat, pleasing and uniform shades of Hal's Sanitary Washable Distemper. 

The spread of hygiene, the development of good taste, and the sound practical 
advantages of Hall’s Distemper as a wall covering are the reasons. 

Hall's Distemper is sold in 4, 7, and 14 lb. lever tins. It only requires water 
adding to be ready for use. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 40 per 
cent. of the cost of labour, and is washable three weeks after application. 

Hall's Distemper may be obtained through the usual Trade channels. It is well 
known by leading architects and decorators and recommended by them. Specify 
Hall's Distemper when building or re-decorating. 


A beautiful Booklet, entitled ‘‘ Modern Development in House Decoration,” will be 
sent post free on application to the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 


SISSONS -BROTHERS & GCo., beds, 
London Office--1998, Borough High Street, S.E. 


RHEUMATISM, 


Wholesale only of 
WESTON &WESTALLLID. 
__ EASTCHEAPLONDONEC. 
Beware of Imitationsainsiston having 
theGenuineDroitwich Brine CRYSTALS 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
GOUT, &c. 


Prescribed by all Medical Authorities 
as the Natural Remedy. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bungalows, Residences, 
Pavilions, Stabling, etc., Free by request. 

LOOSE BOXES IN STOCK, 

READY FOR IMMEDAATE DISPATCH. 


Sites Surveyed, intending Purchasers 

waited upon, and Special Designs and 

Estimates submitted Free of Charge. 
Head Office and Works: 


BROWNE @ LILLY, 


FOBNEY WORKS, READING, 


ARTISTIC, HABITABLE; 
for HOME & EXPORT. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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And at Grafton St. Works, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
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CoLoniAL AGENTS: 


Messrs. WAGLE & CO., Bombay. 
GANDA SINGH ae Sialkote. 


ETC., ETC. 


DD’S FLEXIBLE BAT. 


R. Abel, 


FRANK HEARNE, Claremont, Cape Town. 
MELBOURNE SPORTS DEPOT, Melbourne. 
E. LLOYD, — Elizabeth, South Africa. 


TATE 
Messrs. wooD % "GUEST, Philadelphia. 


Used by Ranjitsinhji, C. B. Fry, Lord Hawke, 
T. Hayward, J. Tunnicliffe, etc., etc. 


Numerous Testimonials from all the Leading Cricketers of the day. 
Specialities in every Department: CRICKET, TENNIS, GOLF, CROQUET, ARCHERY, BOWLS, etc., etc. 


Write for Illustrated List and Special Discounts, Post Free. 


ODD & SONS, 


SURREY SPORTS DEPOT, 
NORTH END, CROYDON. 


British Colonial 
Sports Outfitter 


Factory: SUTTON, SURREY. 


Mention ‘** Badminton Magazine.’ 


EVERY ROAD 
CONTINGENCY 


is provided for in 


RARDENTD 
STEEL 
HEAD 


The only Bands 
fitted with the 


Patent 
resisting 


Wear- 
Stud 


shown above. 


ABSOLUTE 
Freedom from 


Skidding— 


Immunity from 
P 


uncture— 


Decrease in dust- 


raising action of 


your Car— 


is yours when these 


fitted. 
| Manufactured by 


he Firm who make 
Brooks Famous 


splendid Bands are 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


OR profitable and safe Investments consult 
ARMSTRONG, HILTON & CO., the Investment 
Experts ; also send for copy of their “ Handy Guide,’’ 
together with highest and lowest price and dividends 
paid on 2,100 securities for past ten years. Explains 
thoroughly but simply how to employ spare capital to 
the best advantage, so as to yield a really good re- 
turn. Telegrams advising suitable purchases are sent 
by our own private wire, thus ensuring absolute 
privacy, accuracy, and dispatch. The “ Handy Guide” 
will be forwarded gratis and post free to anyone 
interested upon application to 


ARMSTRONG, HILTON & CO., 
5, 7, @ 9; Pall Mall, MANCHESTER, 
“ COGENT.” Telephones : 6075 NATIONAL. 


Telegrams : 


Brooks Fame | 


Write for List, Free, 
DEP’ 


J.B.Brooks &Co.,Ld. 
(of Saddle Fame), 


BIRMINGHAM 


Chimney- 
sweeping 
Drain-clearing 
chines. 
signed for Private Houses, 


_ FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 


and 
Ma- 
Specially de- 


Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


Of all Chemists, 
tgh-Class Hairdressers, 
CARNA 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AS 


50 Years’ Reputation. Buy Direct. 


“Aberdeen Club” 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 


C.& W. STEWART, Adelphi, Aberdeen. 

Founded 1832. 
39s. per dozen, delivered. 

2 Sampie bottles by post 6s. 10d. 


Sole Proprietors. 


NON-SKID | 
The, PERFECTION of TOOTH POWDERS 
Cleans ™ Toothe 
Lady M ree 
Tevth. O.,\ of Lat stamp, 
| Yo not be pul any «inferior bad 
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EMBROCATION 


THE SUFFERING OF ANIMALS by Tollowins the 


Rational Treatment given in The E.F.A. Book, 198 pages, Illustrated, cloth board covers. 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK 


which Book is not a disguised Advertisement of ELLIMAN’S Royal Embrocation 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK. Animals Treatment,4th Edition, completing 270,000 copies, commands 
the COMMENDATION of PRACTICAL HORSEMEN, and OWNERS OF ANIMALS generally throughout the 
World, by virtue of the Rational Treatment it affords in cases of Accidents to, and Ailments of HORSES, CATTLE, 
DOGS, and BIRDS, as indicated by this summary of its Contents: 


CATTLE.—common Diseases of, with Prescriptions. Pages 155 to 193. 


DOGS.—rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Cuts, Wounds, Kennel Lameness, Kennel 
Dressing for Hounds and other Dogs, Bronchitis, Distemper, &c. Pages 99 to 134. 


BIRDS. — Rheumatism, Leg Weakness, Roup, Egg-bound, Diseases of the Comb, &c. Pages 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK, price 18.. post free to all parts of the world (foreign stamrs accepted). 
Or upon terms to he found Gee a label atfixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper of 2s., 3s. 6d. bottles of 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. The Dogs-Birds section, 54 pages only, may be had apart from the 
complete book of 193 pages, and this section alone (54 pages) is free and post free— 


ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND 


E.P.A. Book, ANIMALS Treatment. © R.E.P. Book, HUMAN Treatment. 


'H.M.S. “CONWAY” SCHOOL SHIP. 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

to boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. 

Annual Nominations to R.N. College, Dartmouth. Carpenter’s and Engine- 
fitter’s Shops, etc. Extensive Playing Fields on shore. 


For full particulars and Prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, CHESHIRE. 


OO 
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HORSES.—rneumatism, sprains of the Back, Shoulder, Stifle Joint, Hock, Knee, Check 
Ligament, Back Tendons, Fetiock, Pastern; aiso Swellied Legs, Splints when forming, 
heats Sinews, Spavin, Over-reaches, Ringbone, Sidebone, Sore Back, Sore Throat, Sore 
Shoulder, Common Cold, Cough, Strangies, Broken Knees, Cuts, Wounds, Capped Elbow, 
Tepes Hock, Chiiled Loins, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Liver and of the Lungs, 
Inflammation of the Lungs and of the Bowels, Care of Horses, &c. Pages 1 to 97. 
_| 
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FOGAL PLANE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Finest 
Camera for 


| Sports of every 
description is 
undoubtedly 


THE NEW 


“FOCAL 
PLANE 
STANDARD ” 


Exposures to second. 


Daylight Loading Film or 
Plates. 


Write for Catalogue No. 19 
free from 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W. 


And 54, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Upholsterers & Cabinet Makers by 
Royal Warrant to H.M. the King. 


° ‘Derby’ Roll Top Desks @ 


embody every convenience the home or office : 
demands, and are replete with time-saving cen- 
veniences. erby Desks have the reputation, 
and rightly so, of being the acme of perfection. 


Sent on Payment of £1. 
F rom £ 4- 1 5s. Balance by arrangement, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


T.INGLESANT & SONS, ita., 
Atlas House, LEICESTER. 


Lonpon SHowrooms : Craven House, Kingsway, W.C- 
(Holborn End). 


House Painting & Interior Decorations, 


Why pay Large Prices when for much less we will 
GUARANTEE OUR WORK? Promptly carried out 
by EFFICIENT MEN ONLY. BEST MATERIAL 
used, COMBINED WITH ARTISTIC TASTE. 
Estimates Free, Town or Country. We also Supply 
only the BEST MADE FURNITURE DIRECT 
from THE FACTORY, and CARPETS of every 
Description direct from the Warehouse. IM- 
MENSE STOCKS of both FURNITURE and 
CARPETS to select from. NO MIDDLE PROFITS, 
NO HEAVY EXPENSES for SHOWROOMS and 
LARGE STAFF, thus saving the PURCHASER 
25 per cent. For full Particulars, Apply— 


The PURCHASERS’ PROTECTION CO., 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ARTHUR. RAYNER, 


LIMITED, 


Tenants’ 
Fixtures 
Specialist, 
STOKE 
ROAD, 
7 


SLOUGH. 
- = GZ — 

Illustrated 
Price Lists of 
every class 
of Building 
Free upon 
application. 


READY FOR USE. 


NEVER REQUIR 


EACH RAZOR IN A CASE. 
Wwotesace: OSBORNE .GARRETT & C2 LONDON.W. 
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TENNIS. 


is what we ask from _ you, to test the merits of the best Athletic Goods made in the world, 
and made by the largest manufacturers of Athletic Goods in the world. 


WAUKENPHAST } 


(Late of HAYMARKET), 
125, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
Makers of High-class HAND-SEWN BOOTS 
and SHOES, ready for immediate wear. 


OLD AND NEW STYLES. 
THE OLD WAUKENPHAST SHAPES 


may still be 
obtained in all 
sizes and 
fittings, together 
with the 


LATEST 
MODERN 
SHAPES FOR 
LADIES OR 
GENTLEMEN. 


A.D. 1856. A.D. 1906. 
IMlustrated Catalogue No. 39 Post Free. 


HIE We are the Sole Agen 
Model DH... ... 20/- each. Tennis Goods. 
» Wantage ... 12/6 ., TENNIS BALL, 1 
Lakeside ... 10/- ,, 11/- per dozen. 
» Greenwood 7/6 ,, SPALDING’S 
» Geneva’... 5/6 ,, CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Favourite... 4/6 ,, 14/- per dozen. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


| A. G. SPALDING’S, 53, 54, 55, Fetter Lae, London, E.C. 


WHARF, LONDON, S.wW. 


A_REALLY SMART TURN-OUT. 


If you have never yet seen on your harness 
the LUSTRE which Harris's Compcsitions impart, 


just try them for two weeks. 


All over the world these compositions are making 
harness look beautiful; they are preserving it 
from the effects of rain, dust, and sun; and they are 
making harness-cleaning much easier. 


They are the result of aSECRET PROCESS, a 


scientific combination of the right ingredients. 


For Black Harness—Harris’s Harness Composition. 
For Brown Harness and Saddles—Harris’s Saddle 
Soap and Saddle Paste. 


Every Saddler has them. 


HARRISS 


“THE HARN ESS PRESERVERS” 
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Beautiful New Forest. 


BALMER LAWN HOTEL, 


BROCKENHURST. 


Occupies the finest position in the Forest, 
surrounded by the most beautiful Forest Lawn, 
with Golf Links; central for all places of 
interest. 


Stabling. Excellent Cuisine. 


For Tariff apply Manager. 
Telegrams: “TALLY HO, BROCKENHURST." 


Garage. 


| 


PIERRE A VOIR. 


Altitude, 5,000 feet. 


Ab/ MARTIGNY, SWITZERLAND. 


First-class Ideal Summer Resort 


Place, Facing Glaciers. 


CARRIAGES = MARTIGNY. 
H 32159 L. 


GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 
Murren, near Interlaken. 

5,410 ft above sea-level. One of the most beautiful summer resorts. 
Lawn Tennis. English full-size Billiard Table. Open from May 1 
to October 31. Prospectus on application. 

E. GURTNER-KERNEN, Proprietor. 


w 


00, 00,09 00,00, 09,00 08,00 OF, 00, 00,00, 0,00 OF, 00, 00,00, 00,00, 00,0 
> 


at DAVOS 


(GRISONS, SWITZERLAND). 


re 


5,200 feet above Sea. 


Excellent 9-HOLE COURSE. 


Open beginning July. 


Information from 
PUBLIC INTERESTS ASSOCIATION, 
THE PROMENADE, Davos-PLAtTz. 


LYNMOUTH. 


TORS HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on the sunny hill facing the 
Atlantic. 
New Motor Garage, New Drawing-room, and 
New Bedrooms. 
Inclusive Terms from 7s. 6d. a day. 


Telegrams : Tors, Lynmourn, 


SOSH 


College of Agriculture, 
Estate Management, and 


Forestry, 
DOWNTON, SALISBURY. 


For 
LAND AGENTS, AGRICULTURISTS, 
and COLONISTS. 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
TERMS commence May 2oth, Oct. 6th, and Jan. 2oth. 


Per Dozen. 


MIEDOC.—\IN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. Oa 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 


14/6 83 


17/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 


Liverpool: 37,NorthJohnSt. Manchester: 26, Market St. 


No more‘ Roaring’ Horses. 


No More ‘ Coughing’ Horses. 
The remedy for all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
CALDERWOOD’S 
ELECTUARY 
has a growing reputation 
among horse-owners every- 
where as a simple, safe, and 
efficient remedy for Roar- 
ing, Coughs, Colds, In- 
fluenza, etc. One man 
administers it with ease, as 
it is simply spread on the 
or 
No upsetting or throwing the horse off work. 
In Tins with fall directions) containing 30 doses, 10s. each, 
carriage paid, Obtainable from CALDERWOOD & CO., 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. 
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ENTRANCE GATES. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


FREE. 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 


PETER 
PATRICK 
& SON, 


Otley, 
Yorks. 


UseD iw Rovat STABLES, BY 
HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANO 
~ Huntine ESTABLISHMENTS. 
“You Can use 

nothing better than the Saddle Soap made bf 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, London. ff your grootn 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection, the harness will always look well;~rHe rb. 8.1890 


TURNER. & SONS 


[BRECKNELL. 
MAYMAR _ LONDON 


(TO_HER MAJESTY: 


Clock that Boils 


and MAKES TEA, 


Wakes you, 
Lights Lamp, 
Boils One Pint 
of Water, 
Pours Out, 
Puts Out 
Lamp, 
and Sounds 


Water 


etc. 


YOU set the 
CLOCK, 
and the rest 
is done for you 
automatically 
without 


Gong when human aid. 


Tea is Ready. 


Price 42/- Postage extra to cover 11 lb. weight. 
ILLUSTRATED BooKLEeT Post FREE. 


AUTO, TEA MAKER CO., 26¢, Corporation St., Birmingham. 


ANY SPORTSMAN sending 
his Name and Address to 


THOMAS HENRY DEY, 


Curf Commission Aaent, 
MIDDELBURG, HOLLAND, 


Will receive gratisand post free a neatly - bound 
Pocket Notebook and Book of Rules, together with 
a copy of the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
Continental Price List published. 


Mr. Dey offers the most advantageous terms of 
any reliable Turf Accountant in the world, gives per- 
sonal attention to all commissions entrusted to his 
care, AND PAYS. 


Treat your 
hair Kindly 


You desire fine, glossy, beau- 
tifulhair. ‘Therefore you must 
treat it kindly—nourish it, 
preserve it, care for it by 
regularly using 


Rowland’s 
Macassar 


Oil 
“For Your Hair.” 


This preparation has been used for over 

120 years—it has proved its value time 

and time again. Do not try experimen- 

tal remedies on your hair—get a bottle of 

Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Prices 3 6, 7/- 

& 10 6 at your chemists. Rowland & Son, 
67, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


“SEE THE SIGNAL” 


@EATINGS 


ASSPOWDER 


S BUGSFLEAS, 
MOTHS, BEETLES. 


Tins 3°6°I4 Bellows 9° 


(RED SEAL) 
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THE FAMOUS ‘F.N.” MOTOR BICYCLES 


Unsurpassed for High Finish, Workmanship, and Durability. 


FOUR CYLINDER “F. N.” 
3} h.p. 
Price £45 


Bevel Gear Transmission. 
Magneto Ignition. 

Spring Forks. 

Absence of noise and vibration. 


SINGLE CYLINDER “F.N.” 
h.p. 
Price £31 10s, 
Magneto Ignition. 
Spring Forks. 
MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


~~ 
ath? 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ‘F.N.”” MOTOR AGENCY C="), 106, Great P 


EUREKA GARAGE | 


2, Argyle Street, Euston Road, London, W.C. 


A Garage with Full Plant and cC R ° 
Accessories for all Classes of ar epalirs. 


COMPETENT WORKMEN. PROMPT ATTENTION. LOW CHARGES. 


We can Guarantee Immediate Delivery of any class of Car. 
Prices to Suit Everybody’s Pocket. 


EUREKA GARAGE, 2, Argyle Street, Euston Road, London, W.C. 


PORTABLE STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Best 
= 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


Ce Materials and For Furniture which is original in design and well 
oe Workmanship. constructed by hand by skilled craftsmen, write to 
Particulars on & 
"| | } Send 1d. for Sidwell Street, EXETER, 
Pag Complete sch of Decorating and Furnishing 


designed and carried out. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO.,, Merchants, SPECIALITY. 
Importers and Manufacturers, BE DEORD. BOOM, LIBRARY, FURMITURE te 


ENGLISH OAK. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. 


Estas. 60 YEARS. 


MINS 

STG) 
ortland St., London, W. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
PILAIN. 


£520 

£646 \DIRECT DRIVE on 5rd & 4th Speeds 
£680 (PATENTED). 
$900 DIRECT DRIVE on ALL Speeds 


(PATENTED). 


o 


16-20 h.p. 
20-30 hp. 
24.35 h.p. 
40-60 h.p. 


4a 


Reliable, Simple, Finely Constructed, 
Powerful, and Fine Hill Climbers. 


MODERATE IN PRICE FOR FINE WORK. 
Full Particulars on application. TRIAL RUNS arranged 


at any time, 
Any kind of Body fitted on reasonable Terms. 


AUTHORISED AGENT 


HEINEMANN, 


Telephone : 1851 Kensington. 26, CRANLEY MEWS, 
Sige: ESE,” LONDON. S OUTH KEN SIN GT ON. 


E. LEWIS’ 


““THE GUN OF THE PERIOD’’ 
Has taken Honours wherever shown. 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1880; Melbourne, 1880 and 
1881; and Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


1906 
Catalogue 
How Ready. 


Price from 
15 Gns. to 50 Gns. 
with Treble-Grip or 
Cross-Bolt Action. 


The above is the latest development of “The Gun of the 
Period,” fitted with the most improved Ejector, combined 
with G. E, Lewis’ Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip 
action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever cross- 
bolt action, from 10 Guineas. 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is 
the largest in England. Send for 216-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. 
Any Gun or Rifle may be tested at our Range before purchase. 


Marvellously 
Quick. 


Write for 
Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.G 


By ALL LEADING GuUNMAKERS. 


The CAVE QUICK CHANGE 
INFLATED TYRE RIM. 


Why he Delayed by Punctures? 
YoU COVER AND 
WE Pol YOU TO CARRY THEM 


ULLY INFLATED. 
Any Standard Wheel or Tyre suitable. 


Cover changed in two minutes. Weather conditions, day or night, immaterial, 
GREAT additional lateral strength. 
SMALL additional Cost. 

NO roadside repairs or pumping. 


REPAIRS~—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most 
Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 


Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 
G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Vide 7/MES: “A REMARKABLY INGENIOUS APPARATUS.” 
“COMMON SENSE AT LAST.”—Vide DA/LY MAIL. 


For Catalogues, etc., apply— : 
Cave Quick Change Inflated Tyre Rim Syndicate, 
BOIS PLACE, CHESHAM. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AFGHANISTAN. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ Korea,” &c. 


With Map, Illustrations, and numerous Appendices. Demy 8vo., 25sec net. 

An exhaustive account of the conditions of the country, and its relations with Russia and India. The political and economic aspects 
are fully discussed. The general reader will be fascinated by the sketches of the domestic life of the Ameer, and the valuable description of 
the Oxus, its fords, trade, and the strategic value of the roads which approach it. 
Prospectus on application 


IS INWASION POSSIBLE? 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL. by “GENERAL STAFF.” 


With Four Maps. One Vol. 3Se Gdle net. 


*.* This little book has been written by a staff-officer holding very high rank, who explains what in his opinion is our present unpre- 
paredness for war, and the relative inefficiency of the Army, and claims how this condition of things may be remedied, and an efficient 
army provided with no additional cost. The book is not merely of technical interest, but the details of an imaginary invasion are shown 
by means of plans prepared by military experts, so that the argument may be understood by “the man in the street” as well as by the 
man who carries the gun.” 


FELICITY IN FRANCE. CONSTANCE MAUD. One Vol. 


Miss Maud, already well known as an acute and sympathetic observer of our friends on the other side of the Channel, here gives us 
her impressions of various journeyings in Touraine and other parts of France, and of a stay in a French convent. She writes with humour 
and understanding, and her new book will certainly add to her reputation. 


NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The Jungle.. os , .. Upton Sinclair | The Bands of Orion— 

The Sphinx’s Lawyer.. Frank Danby The Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvenor 
The Man of Property.. .. J. Galsworthy | In the Shadow .. as .. H.C. Rowland 
What Became of Pam.. Baroness von Hutten The Sin of GeorgeWarrener.. Marie VanVorst 
Things that are Cesar’s .. H.N. Dickinson Joseph Vance: an Ill-written 

The Angel of Pain me ee E. F. Benson | Autobiography a .. Wm. De Morgan 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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YOU should 
Send a Post Card To-day for 


BOOKLET No. 67, 


“Sports and Pastimes with 
the Goerz-Anschutz 
Folding Camera.” 


CROWDED WITH PICTURES. 


The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera is perfect both in 

workmanship and design, and gives excellent snapshots 

at the fastest speeds, and in poor light, when other 
cameras fail. 


G. P. GOERZ, | to 6, Holborn Circus, 


LONDON, E.C., 
or THE STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
106 & 108, Regent Street, W.; 
and 54, Cheapside, E.C. 


Taken with the Goerz-Anschutz Folding 


red nove Warrant Manufacturers of Horticultural 
Machinery to His Majesty the King. . . 


RANSOMES’ 
LAWN IVIOWERS. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
1904 & 1905, GOLD MEDALS. 


R.A.S.E., LONDON, 1904, 
SILVER MEDAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 
Invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle Cata- 
logue and Special 


Possesses Improvements Embodied in no other Machines. 


HAND POWER MACHINES 
IN ALL SIZES. 


HORSE AND PONY MOWERS. 


New Designs. New suaadnscunemaan New Patent Spring Handles. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 


Over 100 supplied, including two to H.M. the King. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., IPSWICH. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL IRONMONGERS., 


£22, £26, £35, £45, and £63. 


-HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUNS. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” & “ ” RIFLES. 
“ROSS” STRAIGHT: PULL MAGAZINE, SPC SPORTING RIFLES, 
‘256 & £15 & £20. ‘370, £20 & 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
“THE ART OF SHOOTING.” 
Seventh and Revised Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. Postage 6d. extra. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 


Willesden Junction. 
Established 1826 at 151, New Bond Street, W. Removed to 


11, Panton St., Haymarket London, S.W. 
(Opposite the Comedy Theatre.) 
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sv rot « The Cadogan Riding School, 
Little Cadogan Place, Pont St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
THE MOST SELECT IN LONDON. 
SPECIALITIES: 
{Team and Tandem Driving, Bare- 
back Riding, Leaping, Etc. 
Special Tuition with over 100 horses given to Gentlemen 


preparing for abroad. = 
LarGE GALLERY containing FURNISHED DRESSING ROOMS 


with Ladies’ Maid in atvendance. 

Ter 4 A 

upon UJ. SMITH, Dealer in Horses. & 
500 HORSES ALWAYS ON SHOW. Telegrams, ‘ Encolure, London.” — Telephone, 433 Westminster. 


ewellery. ver, effie ate, an ntiques. 
DOYENS OF ALL NATIONS. Diamonds, Pearl, Emeralds, and all descriptions 
of Precious Stones. 
The Very Highest Price Given. 
160, Victoria Street, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


Every faculty has its Doyen. Some men are 
Doyens involuntarily: by inference or induction 
they are appointed Doyens or Deans of Councils 
or Associations: their personality, integrity, culture, 
and magnanimity fit them as presidents of the 
people. Their address, with its cosmopolitan 
influence, reciprocates international courtesies: 
even their attire, with its refining features, appeals 
to communal sentiment. A bonhomie reception 
awaits every visitor who may order tailor-made 
garments par excellence at G. R. HUSBAND'S, 
in Tropical to Zero textures, at “3 GUINEAS” 
or “344 GUINEAS” A SUIT. 


gz2 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
GLASGOW. 


L HART & CO. THE NOTED HOUSE 
* that BUY FOR CASH at HIGH PRICES, or EX- 
CHANGE, Antique, Old-Fashioned, or Modern Jewellery. 
Precious Stones. | Antique Silver. 
Articles of Virtu. 
Antique Paste. | 
| 


Spoons. 
Sheffield Plate. 
Gold & Enamelled Boxes. Entree Dishes. 
Etuis and Chatelaines. Epergnes. 
160 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
9 Directly opposite Metropolitan Victoria Station. 
*Phone 422 VicTORIA. Established 1820. 


ESTABLISHED 1/756 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C. 
FIELD « OPERA GLASSES 


of every description. 


CAPS, 


In all Regimental and Club Colours. 


Extra Covers can be made, Plain ov in Colours. 


HELMETS, 


In all Shapes. = F 


THE IDEAL GLASS FOR RACING MEN. 
id + Six Times Magnification. 


All Regimental and Club Colours kept in stock. 
A J WHITE Price, in Solid Leather Sling Case, £3 11s. 
a bd CAuUTION.—ACCEPT NO OTHER BUT A VOIGTLANDER 


a 74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. Price List free on application. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


No. 132. JULY 1906. 


CONTENTS. 
PA 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: 1X.—Mr. HUGH OWEN... ALFRED EF. T. WATSON 


ILLUSTRATED. 


. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XVI.—NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


By SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


SOME MOTOR GOSSIP .. .. By MAJOR C. G. MATSON 
THE EDUCATION OF A POLO PONY By LILIAN E. BLAND 


ILLUSTRATED. 


TWELVE MONTHS OF WOMEN’S GOLF ac By MRS. R. BOYS 


ILLUSTRATED. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XVII.—THE CATACOMB FOX By DANIELE B.VARE 


PHOTOGRAPHY —= THE SNOW LINE se... .» By MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


FISHING IN A HIMALAYAN RIVER oe -- By MAJOR-GENERAL CREAGH, C.B. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE: A SET OF FOUR PICTURES BY G. D. GILES... 


WEEK-END YACHTING .. as By FRANC/S B. COOKE 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOKS ON SPORT... .. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 
‘““HUNTING IN LONDON”: A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE MAY AWARD. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stambed and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, NY. Post Office, 1903. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENTS, “BURGLARY. ‘EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
Governor—SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Sub-Governor—C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy Governor—M. G. MEGAW, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. E. H. Cunard, Esq. Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart. S. J. Portal, Esq. 

_ Barclay, — E. J. Daniell, Esq. T. F. Knowles, Esq. W. G. Rathbone, Esq. 
. C. Brown, Es: Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. G. F. Malcolmson, Esq. J. 
Ww. M. Burns, Esq. Sir William Dunn, Bart. Meinertzhagen, Esq. Vv. 


R. . Cavendish, Esq. C. E. Green, Esq. + R. Moberly, Es ° 
‘Charles Cavendish- Bentinck. C. E. Hambro, Esq., M.P. | Morley, | Capt. Sir, George Vyvyan 
Funds in Hand exceed £5,250,000; Claims Paid exceed £42,000,000. 


The Corporation will act as Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 
Write for full Prospectus to FHlead Office, Royal Exchange, LONDON, B.C. 
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**The Exquisite Egyptian.” 


“NESTOR” 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo) 


CIGARETTE 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World, and 
10, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


SPENSER GARAGE | 
AND SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 


10, Brewer’s Green, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Opposite A. & N. Stores. 


HOUSING FOR PRIVATE MOTORS. 
CARS FOR HIRE. REPAIRS, &c. 


CARS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Lessons given in Construction and Driving. 
Also Private Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen. 
PETROL, TYRES, OILS, &c. 
IGNITION AND LIGHTING BATTERIES CHARGED. 


Messrs. LEWIS & MOORE. 
Full Particulars on application. 


The India Rubber, G ‘Gutta Percha, ani 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &c. 


Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Torpedo Apparatus. Testing and Telegraph Instruments. 


INDIA RUBBER: Hoses, Driving Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Springs, Shoe 
Soles, Mats, Brake Blocks, Wheel Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &c.; Roller Covering, Football Bladders, Lawn Tennis 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. “ Silvertown” Cycle and *‘ Le Persan “* Motor Tyres. 
Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 
EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, Tubing, Rod, Pumps Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliances, 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 
GUTTA PE RCHA:: Golf Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue. 
BRANCHES: 
HOME— | ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 75, Ann Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 15, Martineau Street. BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista, 140 and 142. 


BRADFORD: 1, Tanfield Buildings, Hustlergate. | BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Agency Chambers. 
BRISTOL: 22, Victoria Street. | CALCUTTA: 1-1, Fairlie Place. 
| 
| 


CARDIFF : Pierhead Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 15, St. Andrew Street. DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 

GLASGOW : 2, 4, x 6, Royal Exchange Square. } MELBOURNE: 274, Flinders Street. 

LIVERPOOL: 54, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen’s Buildings, William Street. 
MANCHESTER: g, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Road. : 
PORTSMOUTH : 49, High Street. FRANCE: Offices—o7, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS. 
SHEFFIELD: 28, Angel Street. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise). 


Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 
Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


:—“ SILVERGRAY, LONDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { LONDON.” 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


CYLINDER STANDARD 6. 


50 h.p. Speed Model 
30 h.p. Tourist 
Chassis, L675 


COACHWORK BY 
Cc. S.WINDOVER & CO., Ltd. 


Immediate Delivery. 


Trials and Catalogue apply— 
f THE STANDARD 
MOTOR AGENCY, Lid., 
63, Regent House, 
Regent Street, W. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY 
COMPANION: A KODAK. 


Photography by the Kodak method is simple and 
inexpensive. There is no necessity for a dark-room 
or for technical knowledge. Everything can be done 
in daylight, loading and changing, developing and 
printing. The camera best adapted for the holiday 
maker is the Folding Pocket Kodak. Made in six 


sizes, these compact and ingenious instruments can 
be carried in the pocket or slung across the shoulder 
like a field-glass. Equipped with one of our com- 
plete outfits, which can be stowed away in the 
corners of your bag, you are independent of the 
ordinary published views, and can bring back 
pictures of just those places that please you. Write 
for a copy of the Kodak Book, 32 pp., 50 illus- 
trations, telling all about this fascinating pastime. 


KODAK, LTD., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANcHES: 96, Bold St , Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow; 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside, 
E.C.; 115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C.; and all Dealers. 


J, & F, HARMSWORTH, 


For Cheap Antiques, Old China, 
Pottery, Glass, Bric-a-Brac, 
Glass Pictures, Prints, Furniture. 


DETECTIVE WORK. | 
J MORRIS, Private and Confidential Detective, 
* 60, Haymarket, S.W.—Divorce and confidential inquiries of 
every description undertaken. Newest methods, absolute secrecy. 
Economy and despatch. Consultations free. Hours ten to five. 
Telephone: 8050 Gerrard. 


igina 
Wood Blocks. 


Bewick 


The Or 


| 21, GRAFTON ST., BOND STREET, W. 


Telegrams: ‘Centaur, London.” Telephone: 3178 Mayfair. 
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; S (Near Royal Oak 
ISTER ONS, Station.) 
a 
THE ‘‘POPULAR”’”’? MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 
PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, 
AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. “ox LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 
Pleasure and = our Motor is 


SO Perfect, and 
River Craft, and Vics. 

Coasting By =< It is BETTER 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


**He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly Occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 

However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 

You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you wili insure with. 

The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 


financial resources, The ‘London and 


Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 
Fire, 


Burglary, 
OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Tomato Chutney 
Tomato Catsup : : Sweet Relish 


These delicious table delicacies are made by the famous 
Libby ~ and will give zest to the meal whenever they 
are serv 


The name Libby is a ag of purity, whole- 


someness and goodness. bby delicacy is appetizing 


and satisfying. 
Ask your Grocer for Libby’s, and take no other. 


Libby makes a complete line of Condiments, Preserves and Pickles, 

including Tomato Chutney, Tomato Catsup, Sweet Relish, Sour 

Relish, Salad Dressing, Gherkins, Chow Chow, Piccilli, Olives, 
Sweet Pickles, Apple Butter. All equally as good a: 


Libby’s Celebrated Tinned Meats 
Libby, McNeill @ Libby, 59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 
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and Foremost. 


— CADBURY'S Cocoa comes first among food bever- 

ages because it is very closely allied to milk in 
its composition. There is really little to choose be- 
tween Cadbury’s absolutely pure cocoa essence and 
milk.—It is highly nourishing, and as a daily bever- 
age for growing children and adults at all periods of 
life it is unexcelled. Cocoa prepared in the Cadbury 
way is rich and in the highest degree strengthening 
and invigorating, yet so refined as to be digested with 
ease by the most delicate. stomach. 


“Health” says: ‘Cadbury's has in a remarkable degree those § 
natural elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and 
hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour . . . with a steady 
action ... it is a most reliable beverage.” 


ADENEY SON, 


Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 
COURT — HUNT COATS, ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackellle Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


THE VERY THING FOR SPORTSMEN. 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS 


Can be used in A HUNDRED AND ONE WAYS. 
For Preserving and Lubricating Guns, Pistols, Arms, and Ammunition; Bicycles, Motors; also 
Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


Anti-Corrosive Paste : Tits, 302., 3d.; 41b.,64.; 41b., 1/-; 5lbs., 3/6 
Gun & Bicycle Grease & Bicycle Chain Lubricant : Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 


For the Treatment of Injuries and Diseases of Animals 


Buy only the GENUINE “Vaseline,’’ made only by 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., °!°Voccine” 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND'S 


THEREF- IN HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 


ESTD. 1774. 
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